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TEL AVIV, 


ERY few of the Jews of Palestine slept on the 

night of November 29. Most of them sat at 
their radios, tuned to Lake Success, waiting 
for the declaration of Jewish independence. When 
the result of the final vote was announced—31 minutes 
past.midnight Palestine time—the streets of Tel Aviv 
and Haifa and even the usually deserted thoroughfares 
of Jerusalem burst into life. People in their pyjamas 
joined in the singing and dancing. On the next morn- 
ing, more sober thoughts once more prevailed. What 
did the decision of the UN General Assembly mean? 

The partition plan is not impractical, but there was 
almost no provision made for its implementation. The 
Assembly appointed a five-nation Commission to 
mipervise the transfer of the government of Palestine 
fe the provisional Jewish and Arab Councils, but this 
Comntission had no real power, no physical force at 
its disposal. The partition plan was based more or 
lest on the assumption that the local population would 
cooperate in its implementation—a very bold assump- 
tion indeed. 

The threat of occupation of all Palestine by the 
Arah states must not be taken too seriously. The 
Arab countries are split into two hostile blocs: The 
“Greater Syria” states: Transjordan and Iraq, and a 
last-minute adherent: Lebanon, and opposed to this 
bloc are Syria and Saudi-Arabia. These states—and 
above all Egypt—have most serious domestic prob- 
Tems to solve. But it should not be forgotten that 
governments which are unable to solve domestic prob- 
lems, frequently have recourse to war. 

The Jews will probably be able to carry out the 
partition and to hold their own. Arab disturbances, 
however, even small-scale riots and guerrilla warfare, 
Might paralyze economic life; the Jews will not be 
able for very long to spend 50 percent of their budget 
for defense. 

Old G. B. Shaw said recently: “The Jews and Arabs, 
backed by local Homerulers and Imperialists, must 
fight the matter out until they are tired of bloodshed 
and are financially bankrupt.” . . . This can be pre- 
Vented if the UN will decide in time to implement its 
decision and dispatch to Palestine an international 
Police force and an international administration to 
®arty out partition. Otherwise the danger of a “sec- 
ond Punjab” will be very acute. There will be no 
large-scale disturbance before the date of the Brit- 
ish’ withdrawal. Both Jews and Arabs will con- 
fentrate their efforts on the days immediately after 
the British evacuation. It is certain that riots will 
read if the carrying out of partitidn is left to Jews 
and Arabs. 

































* * * 


JEWISH REACTION 


HE announcement of an American-Soviet agree- 
Ment on the partition of Palestine came here as a 
fomplete surprise. Zionists were overjoyed, the Arab 
Ladership stunned. The American attitude was more 
® less known; the officials of the State Department 
favored partition (although Marshall himself was 
Said to be wavering to the last moment), and the 
Fepreseniatives of some oil companies who thought 
their concessions were in danger, were fighting a 
losine battle for the Arab cause behind the scenes. 
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New Leader Middle East Correspondent 

The big surprise was the change in Russia’s policy. 
We need not recapitulate the well-known Communist 
hostility (1917-1947) toward Zionism. The first out- 
standing sign of a change in this line was Gromyko’s 
speech in the UN General Assembly last May. 
Gromyko supported in his speech the establishment 
of a bi-national state in Palestine, and it was not 
expected that the party-line would stand a further 
modification. The Yugoslav delegate in the UN Special 
Committee for Palestine, Simitch, likewise opposed 
partition, and this was taken as a further confirmation 
of Russia’s position. Prof. Zarapkin’s declaration in 
the ad hoc, Palestine Committee, recommending the 
establishment of a separate Arab and Jewish state 
in Palestine, therefore provoked lively speculation in 
Palestine. 2 

All Hebrew newspaper, from the extreme left to 
the extreme right, welcomed the Soviet-American 
declaration. Most papers said openly that Soviet 
motives were dubious, that they were acting “not for 
the sake of. Mordekai but for the hate of Haman,” 
as the old Hebrew saying goes. However, continued 
the Hebrew papers, motives do not concern us; we 
are grateful for every help given us on the inter- 
national arena. Zionist circles are well aware of the 
growth of anti-Semitism in Soviet-occupied Eastern 
Europe which made the ‘emigration of many Jews 
imperative. Another consideration which apparently 
influenced Moscow was the assumption that a Jewish 
state in a coming conflict between East and West would 
be neutral, while the feudal Arab states would turn 
against Moscow. Almost half of world Jewry live in 
Russia or Soviet-occupied territory; it would be very 
unwise for the future Jewish government to become 
involved in a world conflict. This was a very shrewd 
calculation indeed; it is an open secret that Zionist 
leaders—apart from their political dislike of the 
Soviet regime—are becoming more and more con- 
cerned about the split between East and West and its 
effect on the Zionist movement. They wish to pre- 
serve good relations both with the Western democ- 


racies and the Soviet satellites. 
* aa - 


ARAB REACTION 


Aras reaction was violent. Arab statesmen had 
always threatened that if any of their demands (Egypt, 
Palestine, oil concessions, etc.) were not fulfilled, 
they would “turn their back upon the West and. come 
to an agreement with the Devil” (Soviet-Russia). 
Asam Pasha, the Secretary General of the Arab 
League, used this stratagem and not a few American 
and ®British statesmen were taken in. Now, in view 
of the American-Soviet agreement, their old tactic had 
lost all its value, and this, perhaps more than any- 
thing else, infuriated the Arab diplomats. The fol- 
lowing explanations for the Soviet attitude was given 
in the Arab press of Palestine: “Financial interesis 
alone being now the decisive factor in international 
relations, Russia adopted her recent attitude in the 
light of her knowledge of the Jewish domination of 
labor unions and corporations in America and of their 
value in introducing Communism there. It is beyond 
doubt that the exploitation of these unions for dis- 
turbances that will paralyze production is a matter 
which the Soviet Union is keen about: to confuse the 
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US and prevent her from waging war... 2” (Thus 
wrote the official gazette of the Mufti, Al Wahda.) 
Another Arab paper, Falastin, wrote: .“The heads of 
the Soviet Union know that the Arabs will never 
believe in Communism as long as they adhere to their 
religion and look forward to regaining their previous 
glory. The Jews, on the other hand, find it easy to 
believe in Communism. . . . Russia wishes to make 
Palestine a Jewish Communist state. . . . The Soviets 
want to get control of the fortified north of Palestine 
(Lydda airport and Sarafend camp) in order to pave 
the way for her troops to enter Palestine under the 


pretext of safeguarding peace.” 
* * w 


COMMUNIST REACTION 


Tue Jewish Communist Party, the political laughing 
stock of Palestine, changed its line once more literal). 
over night, but people here are already accustomed 
to these ideological somersaults and their last turn 
caused therefore only mild surprise. On the eve of 
Prof. Zarapkin’s speech, the Jewish Communists were ’ 
“the most resolute fighters against the imperialist 
proposal of partition.” Zarapkin’s speech became 
known late one evening’ in October, and somebody, 
as a practical joke, phoned the first aid station in 
Tel Aviv: “Ten people have just fainted in the office 
of Kol Ha’ am (the Communist daily), please collect 
them. ...” In spite of the shock, Kol Ha ’am appeared, 
on the next morning with a pro-partition leading 
article— three hours late. 

More stubborn were the Arab Communists, who 

(Continued on Page Eighteen) 
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at the World 


By DAVID J. DALLIN 











The Decay of the 
Socialist International 


“ CAME away with an empty feel- 
I ing,” the head of the Austrian dele- 
gation to the International Socialist 
parley declared upon leaving the con- 
ference. “Many members are discour- 
aged,” newspaper dispatches added. In- 
deed, in the long annals of international 
Socialist congresses and conferences over 
the course of many decades, the Antwerp 
meeting marks an unprecedented low. 
Never before has an international So- 
cialist conference been so impotent and 
its decisions so meaningless as in this 
instance. 


The conference convened after the “re- 
born” Comintern had publicly attacked 
the Socialist leadership in the West. As 
it convened, the Communist Party in 
France was making 
a bid for power, 
directed against a 
Government of 
which the Socialists 
constituted an im- 
portant component. 
Everywhere the 
Marshall Plan was 
the main topie of 
international] dis- 
cussion. The ter- 
roristic policy in 
the “people’s re- 
publics” of Eastern Europe affected the 
democratic parties of at least six coun- 
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tries. ‘Unbelievable as it may seem, it 
remains true that the resolutions of the 
Antwerp conference failed to commit the 
gathering on any of these vital issues. 
The nearly 100 delegates from seventeen 
countries found the necessary words to 
condemn Spanish Fascism and the lack 
of political freedom in Greece. In the 
neighboring Balkan states, however, 
there is even less polifical freedom than 
in Greece, and yet no mention was made 
of George Dimitrov’s and Joseph Tito’s 
regimes: this might have offended the 
Communist leaders and boomeranged 
against the so-called Socialist ministers 
and parties of Poland and Hungary which 
were represented at Antwerp! 

The Belgrade Cominform ‘is not men- 
tioned in the resolutions. There was not 
courage enough to take up the gauntlet 
and, in turn, to declare ideological war 
against those who are already warring 
on Western Socialism. The Cominform 
is preparing bloody action in Italy after 
its defeat in France; it is using, among 
others, those Italian fellow-travelers, 
headed by Pietro Nenni, who appeared 
at the Antwerp gathering with the sole 
assignment of sabotaging the conference 
and preventing Western Socialism from 
becoming an effective united force in the 
struggle with Communism which is tak- 
ing place day after day. 


Old Grumbach from France explained 


that a stronger reselution “would have 
embarrassed Eastern European Socialists 
who must serve with Communists in 
coalition governments.” Must they? 
Grumbach’s own party ejected the Com- 
munists from the French Government 


‘as soon as it realized that cooperation 


with the Thorez group would make the 
rehabilitation ,of France impossible. For 
Poland, however, Grumbach appears to 
be content if the Socialists continue their 
dirty work as henchmen of the Moscow 
NKVD under the guise of a “purely 
Polish” institution. 


In Rumania, the persecuted Social Demo- 
cratic Party of Titel Petrescu continues 
its heroic struggle. The Party was not 
admitted to the new international or- 
ganization. 

But the miserable state of affairs be- 
came more manifest when the discussion 
turned to the Marshall Plan. At home, 
most of the Socialist parties have en- 
dorsed the plan and expect economic 
benefits trom American-European col- 
laboration: The Eastern European par- 
ties, however, must fight the plan in 
accordance with Moscow’s instructions. 
The resolution of the Antwerp confer- 
ence, therefore, marks a new peak of 
hypocritical ambiguity; it simply states 
that in the West the Marshall Plan “is 
approved by the Socialists of mosi of 
these nations,” but that at the same time 
“the Socialist parties of Eastern Europe 
approve the increasing economic collab- 
oration among themselves.’”’ These laiter 
parties have turned down the Marshall 
Plan against the will of the majority of 
their peoples and party members. How 
could the conference take any clear- 
cut stand? 

Among the nebulous ideas at the con- 
ference there was the concept to fight 


“American private capitalism, which 
seeks to guide American policy into 
reactionary plans,” and “Soviet state 


capitalism, whose interests govern the 
strategy of Russian foreign policy.” So 





many words, so many misunderstandings, 
In their effort to evade criticism of 
Soviet Communism, the delegates tried 
to chart a paper course by staying aloof 
from both the Soviet Union and the 
United States, without committing them. 
selves to either one. Was, there stil] 
something left in the delegates’ minds 
and hearts called political freedom and 
democracy? If so, they did not mention 
it. If so, they would have been con- 
strained tos endorse American foreign 
policy in preference to Soviet policy. 


The British Labor delegation, which 
guided the conference, was not repre 
sentative of the Labor Party. Obviously 
minimizing the importance of interng. 
tional Socialist action, Britain’s Labor 
Party acted through highly unrepresen. 
tative Harold Laski, who is well known 
for his tendencies to endorse much of 
what the Soviet Government is doing in 
Eastern Europe and elsewhere. He con- 
demns British-American action in Greece 
and would evidently prefer to see the 
Communist-controlled guerrillas at the 
head of the Athens government. The 
second British delegate was Morgan 
Phillips, to whom even the French So- 
cialist Party is “not a Workers’ party” 
and who insists on keeping in the So- 
cialist International the stooges of 
Belgrade. 


No wonder that under such guidance. 


the conference presented a lamentable 
picture. There seems to be no fighting 
spirit left in these men and groups. I 
is more than doubtful whether they will 
ever be able to resurrect the Socialist 
International to political life. 


a * * 


(We have just received a. full-length 
article on the Antwerp Socialist cone 
ference from Leon Dennen who covered 
the story for The New Leader. Il will 
appear in next week’s issue.) 
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By WILLIAM E. BOHN 





An Editorial Sandwich | 


BEGIN to see why nobody reads 
editorials. An unsigned essay repre- 
senting the opinion of a newspaper 
or magazine expresses the least common 
denominator of the staff. If the staff 
consists of the usual cullection of indi- 
vidualists, the least common denomina-° 
tor is liable to be very least and very 
common. That is 
why so many edi- 
torials sound as if 
they had been writ- 
‘ten by a disem- 
bodied spirit un- 
comfortably 
perched on a cloud 
somewhere in the 
farther reaches of 
the milky way. 
My reason for 
reverting to this 
painful topic is an 
experience which enriched my life last 
week. I wrote what I thought was a 
/ passable editorial—not bright, you know, 
but on the side of the angels. Then my 
innocent product had to run the gauntlet 
of the staff. 


There it failed to get by the very first 
hurdle, a personally amiable but pro- 
fessionally formidable fellow named 
Liston M. Oak. “Not good enough.” It 
was Wednesday. The time Was short. I 
did not stop to ask for reasons. Cheaper 
and easier just to write on something 
else. So I dreamed up the editorial about 
sex in America. We all agreed that there 
is sex in America and that it is, on the 
whole, a rather good thing. So that got 
by. The rejected editorial 1 stuck into 





the limbo where the rejects go. Now I 
trot it out in order to give Liston Oak 
a chance to tell why he is against it. 
Here it is, word-for-word: 

* * + 


Bili of Rights—1787-1947 


Tue suggested World Bill of Rights 
presented to the Geneva conference of 


the UN by Eleanor Roosevelt starts two. 


lines of thought in an American mind, 
A typical citizen will ask, first of all, 
how this statement differs from that 
contained in the first ten amendments 
of our Constitution. And he will wonder, 
too, whether such a piece of obvious 
utopianism has any uses in the tough 
world of 1947. 

Progress since the days of the fathers 
is marked by the fact that the new out- 
line covers far more ground than the 
old one. The old rights, of speech, 
religion, press, trial by jury, are in their 
old places at the head of the list. Free- 
dom of speech and press have been sig- 
nificantly enlarged to include “freedom 
of information.” That means a guaran- 
tee that through print and radio the 
words freely spoken will be allowed free- 
1¥ to circulate. Another added right is 
that of motion. Everybody in the world 
is to have “liberty to move freely from 
place to place within the state, to emi- 
grate, and to seek asylum from persecu- 
tion.” And, finally, there is an economic 
right which was not even dimly fore- 


shadowed in the great document drawn : 


up by the fathers. “Everyone,” the 
solemn words proceed, “has the right to 
a decent living; to work and advance 


his well-being; to health and education 
and social security.» Time when 
this would have been damned as a 
dangerous thought. 

This draft of the proposal is now 
before the UN Commission on Human 
Rights. Even adoption by the General 
Assembly would put no authority behind 
it. With it there goes a draft convention 
which puts these proposals into con- 
tractual language. Countries which 
adopt and sign this convention would, 
presumably, become responsible to: the 
UN for the enforcement of the rights 
as outlined. 

Obviously all of this lies a long way 
in the future. Russia is not even repre- 
sented on the Commission. In the large 
sections of the world controlled by her 
it will be a long time before there will 
be anything like freedom of information. 
Freedom to move about would quickly 
depopulate the Soviet sphere. And yet— 
if we are to judge by American ex- 
perience—there is value in putting these 
rights into plain speech and giving them 
wide circulation. The words wil) stand 
forever, like our own Bill of Rights, as 
a reproach to those who fail to live up 
to them. The statement of an ideal— 
utopian though it may seem—becomes 


Was 


an attractive and moving force. 


& * * 


Words versus Deeds 
—Rejoiner by Liston M. Oak 


EITHER William E. Bohn nor any 
NL reader needs to be assured that I 
am all for the Bill of Rights, the Magna 
Charta, the Atlantic Charter, and the 
Declaration of Independence. J] have no 
objection to the World Bill of Rights 
presented to the UN sub-committee by 
Eleanor Roosevelt. And I agree with 
Dr. Bohn’s comments regarding the de- 
sirability of a clear statement of the 
rights toward which all people should 
struggle, to which they are entitled by 
virtue of their humanity. But I* wanted 
him to add something else. 

I am getting fed up with fine words 


and principles and promises to which 
diplomats pay hypocritical lip-service 
without the slightest intention of trans- 
lating them into reality. Mrs. Roosevelt 
believes passionately in the ideals of 
freedom expressed in this World Bill of 
Rights—but a lot of the statesmen hang. 
ing around the UN do not. 

One outstanding characteristic of our 
era is the gulf between promise and 
performance. Our war aims were sup- 
posed to be stated in the .Atlantie 
Charter; it was torn up at Yalta and 
other conferences, and: by the acts of 
Soviet imperialism. The best illustra- 
tion of how little a document can mean 
is the Stalin Constitution. It “guar- 
antees” each Soviet republic the “right” 
to autonomy and even to secession, but 
Jet any Ukrainian or Tadjik agitate for 
independence and he will be shot. 

The American Bill of Rights, the 
British traditional liberties, mean some- 
thing very real because they came as 
the result of long struggle by the Amer- 
ican and British people and because 
they are implemented by democratic gov- 
ernments. Anglo-American freedom is 
actual because it is deeply rooted in the 
soil, not suspended in the stratosphere, 
and because it is continuously growing, 
watered by our sweat and tears and 
blood. 

Not only in the vast spaces of the 
Soviet Empire, but in many other coun- 
tries ruled by ruthless dictators, such 
freedoms as Mrs. Roosevelt lists are 
utterly impossible without a complete 
change of internal regime. Freedom ef 
speech, or press, of religion, of assembly 
and organization, freedom to emigrate, 
freedom of information—none of them 
is or can be tolerated by a dictator. 
Liberty means death to both Commu- 
nism and Fascism. Adoption of a docu- 
ment will not make the least difference 
in totalitarian nations. 

With that commentary, I endorse Dr. 
Bohn’s idea that a declaration of ideals 
serves some purpose. Yet words can 
create illusions as well as stir to action. 
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it would be convenient if we could look to some Santa Claus for a cure 
of the world’s ills . . . if we could depend upon him to apply the spirit of 
Christmas, good-will toward men, to a better international understanding, 


to an assurance of peace in a democratic world. 


But we must not delude ourselves. There is no short-cut to.the genuine 
democratic liberalism which every clear-thinking American seeks. You as 
a reader of THE NEW LEADER understand that only through unremitting 
struggle can we hope to achieve this goal in the face of the constant falsifi- 


cations of subversive propaganda. 


Each subscription to THE NEW LEADER will serve a double purpose in 
this struggle. It will help the person to whom you give it, and it will help 
us to carry-on in spite of the rise in production costs which is making it 


increasingly urgent that we gain new readers. 


A subscription to THE NEW LEADER is a gift of 
honesty and sincerity which will show your friends 
that you know they are interested in the things that 
really matter. It is a gift that will never be forgotten. 


Fill out and return the coupons below. And re- 
~™%* member—with each name that you add, you will help 


us continue our work. 


An Attractive Christmas Card, Announcing Your Gift, Will Be Sent te Each New Subscriber_ 
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The A. F. of 1.’s 
Political League 


; By Jonathan Stout 


ASHINGTON, D. C.—The Ex- 
f ecutive Council of the American 
Federation of Labor convoked a 
conference of the presidents of all its 
affiliated Washington last 
week for tne purpcse of setting up 
AFofL labor’s poiitical league... and 
therewith the dream of half a century 
reality. 


unions in 


took on the outlines of 

Careful note should be taken of what 
was actually done-—-and also what was 
not done—in the eventful 
the auditorium atop the hotel Washing- 
the daily 
press seemed to regard the meeting as 


meeting in 
ton last week. A section of 
the full-fledged laun 


party. Some 
of the meeting’s resolution to ask AFL 


hing of a pelitical 
hostile papers, taking note 


members voluntarily to contribute a 


member, promptly zoomed 
“$8,000,000 


comes as close 


dollar per 


off into space about an 
fund,” Ww hich, of course 
to being pure nonsense as 
methods can distill. 


ho have longed 


For trade unionists w 
for half a century to see a Labor Party 


in America, last week’s action will leave 





We are forced to omit our regular 
department, “Alert,” from this issue 
because of our Christmas 
literary section. This issue, for that 


special 


purpose, has four pages more than 
usual. Next week, and every week 
after that, “Alert” will again appear 
in The New Leader. 











much to be desired. A Labor Party was 
not formed. It seems probable at this 
point that the AFL’s league will not 
endorse ‘one of the presidential candi- 
dates next Fall. 

But a beginning has been made. The 
AFL through its new political league, 
will atempt seriously to muster its 
voting strength to “reward its friends 
and punish its enemies.”” And the latter, 
AFL's traditional 
will now be inten- 


of course, ‘is the 
policy. The policy 





sified, it will be formalized, channelized, 
organized, it will become more efficient. 
But those who 


a Labor Party 


already see in the step 
are merely seeing what 
they wish to sce. 
The actual actions taken were these: 
1. The conference of 


trative committee, consist- 


presidents set 
up an adminis 
ing of the members of the Executive 
Council and 15 othe 


2. The administsxtive committee was 


authorized to engage a director of 
Labor’s Educational and Political 
League. The director, in turn, will hire 
a staff, which it is believed will num- 
ber betwe 100 and 300. Regional di- 
rector 1 e appt inted and ecooper- 
ative a he formed with 
friendly groups " Congressional 
al ricts Won aux l aries will be 

formed. 
3. The campaig \ be specifically 
the a of Congressional 





formal dabbling in the political waters 
will ¢ ern elf primarily with candi- 
dates fo. € ile a House of 
Repre ves and fe he State legis- 
latures. 

4. It was voted that each AFL affili- 
ated union set up its own internal com- 
mittee for the purpose of raising funds. 


Also state federations and city central 


labor unions were directed to set up 


4 


antiseptic - 


state and city committees independent 
of their trade unions. 

6. It was directed that 
primary accent on candidates be gov- 
erned by their stard on the Taft-Hart- 
ley Aet and state legislation of similar 
restrictive character. 

> » * 


specifically 


Wie this is far from establishing 
a Labor Party, last week’s action bears 
within it the seeds of such an eventual- 
ity. Any hope that a Labor Party will 
finally grow out of this is based on the 
experiertce of British lebor unions who 
found it to go into politics 
early in this they 
found their economic gains taken from 


necessary 
century ago when 
them by political acts. 

This, of the Taft- 


Hartley Act did; and last week’s meet- 


course, is what 


ing here was the same sort of conse- 
quence as occurred in England 40 years 
ago. 

But there is still a big gap between 
where the British today. 
and where American labor stands. What 
happens in 
indicate 
bridged and how quickly, or 
it will ever be bridged at all. 


labor stands 


next fall’s campaign will 
whether that gap will be 


whether 


“ * ” 


Atrtunovucu the width of the At- 
lantic Ocean lay between them, a par- 
allel could be drawn last week between 
French public American 
public opinion as both faced the Com- 
munist problem. 


opinion and 


In France, for instance, publie opinion 
was shocked when Communists derailed 
a train and murdei 
sons. 


ed 22 innocent per- 


In America, some segments of public 
opinion when 
Attorney General Tom Clark made pub- 
lic a list of 91 
declared to be subversive, 
ing membership 
grounds for 


said they were shocked 
organizations which he 
thereby mak- 


organizations 


nm such 
possible ineligibility for 
government employment. 

Fate may be credited with arranging 
matters within the same week to come 
to the headlines in France, Italy and the 


United States to provide public opinion 





To What Extent Will Labor Seriously Enter National Pelitics? 


with a sense of balance on the Commu- 
nist problem. 

The 22 innocent persons aboard the 
derailed French train were executed by 
deliberate decision of the French Com-, 
munist high command, 
been charged with anything and without 
being given a 
some groups responded to the action of 
the Attorney General wiih a loud de- 
mand that the arrange 
trials or hearings for those organizations 
named as subversive. 


without having 


trial. In this country, 


Government 


What was being challenged was the 
right of Government, in its capacity as 
an employer, to establish for itself .-cer- 
tain standard This is 
a right which the Government has long 
enjoyed as a carefully defined preroga- 
tive under the Civil Service Act. Private 
employers, of 
challenged right to establish standards 
of employment. But the Government as 
an employer different, say 
the challengers. 


of employment. 


course, enjoy an une- 


should bé 


What is overlooked by the chailengers 
is that the effect 
ke to draw the legislative intervention 
of Congress. 
cisely 


of their action will 


This possibility was pre- 


what was asked by the movie 


moguls in the probe of Communists in 


Hollywood. The Hollywood employers 


wanted Uncle’ Sam—employer—to set a 
standard to which the Hollywood mag- 
nates said they would adhere in. their 
employment policies. 

It is thought by some observers here 
that the eventual upshot of the dis- 
cussion will be a final of a 
whole series of inconsistencies with re 
gard to Communists. 


tackling 


For instance, while the Communist 
Party is officially a legal political party 
in the United States, it is nevertheless 
illegal for a Communist to enter this 
country or to be employed by the Gov- 
ernment. Anl although the Communist 
Party is a legal political party in New 
York State it is nevertheless, under @ 
recent court ruling, a damageable action 
in the New York courts to say that any 
person is a member of this legal politi- 
eal party. ° 


The simplest solution in this maze of 
inconsistencies would appear to be de- 
clare that all Communists are agents 
of a foreign power, just as German 
Bundists were so declared. If this prob- 
lem is thrust into the lap of Congress 
at this time it is inconceivable that any 
but the simplest solution will be the end 
result, 


Is that is what the challengers are 
asking for? 








NEW INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 
REVIEW MAKES APPEARANCE 


The much-awaited “Industrial and 
Labor Relations Review” of the New 
York State Schoo! of Industrial and 
Labor Relations, at 


versiy, has made it 


Cornell Uni- 
appearance. it 
lives up to advance expecta- 
Editor Milton 


rounded up an excellent 


fully 
tions. Konvitz has 
roster of 
contributors to this first issue. The 
journal contains articles by Edwin 
Witte, David A. Morse, 
Peterson, D. C. Prince, Alvin Hansen, 
Jack Barbash 


In addition, 


Florence 


and William Gomberg. 
there are discussions 
and communications, 
views by Arthur A. 
berg, Philip Taft 


sive lists of recent publications. and 


documents, re- 
Elder, Eli Ginz- 
ind others, exten- 
informatives notes and news. ‘The 
quarterly in 
July. 


Review is pub.ished 


October, January April and 


Yearly subscription is $3.00; single 
copies $1.00. Acdress Cornell Uni- 
versity Press, 124 Roberts Place, 


Ithaca, New York, 








Ox the thirtieth anniversary 


network invited four 


Norway and E; 


sion a vicious reactionary 


> ior 
tussian 


forbid Ov< 


tried 





vield 


Socialists to talk 


vind Johnson of Sweden are anti-Communists; Martin 


could 


which 


HNN SWEDEN D EFI E S MOSCOW i: HHUA CELE 


By Bruno Kalnin 


New Leade Correspondent in Stockholin 


of the Bolshevik revolution! the Swedish 
about that event. 


Nexé of Denmark and Erik Blomberg of Sweden are enthusiastic fellow-travelers. 

The Soviet Embassy in Stockholm considered this idea of democratic discus- 
Fasgist plot of agents of Amer 
Ambassador demanded that the 
and and Johnson to discuss Soviet Russia on the air waves. 
eign Minister answered that the radio was privately owned and the Government 
not censor it. 

The Swedish press unanimously 
this effort of the Soviet Government to inter- 
vene in Sweden's domestic 
the Communist press. 
papers 
is an organ of the 
stantly 
Swedish editors declared that the Nazis, too, 


in 


Sweden defied the Germans and will not now 


to 


"ill PANDO AEY OU ONT EU EVAL OAH SEA OGG AEE 


commented 


radio 


Arnold Overland of 


DUQQUUAUAUUUUALNANONNRSONNAEEEELLEU POUT 







Andersen- 


ican imperialism. The 
Affairs 
The For- 


Swedish Minister of Foreign 


condemned 


affairs—all, except 
The Social Democratic 
radio— 


that the Moscow 


f Government—con- 





attacks the Swedish Socialists, yet 


vain to censor the radio: and that 





TTT TTT 


the Russians. 
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AS OTHERS SEE US 


ly criticized the reactionary stand 

taken by his fellow manufactur- 
ers in the NAM. Also, a Cleveland 
eapitalist,-writing in a Chicago publica- 
tion, said that the interests of capital 
will be endangered unless their attitude 
toward labor is softened. These men 
were trying to get their fellows to see 
themselves as others see them. 

It would be a wholesome thing if we 
members of organized labor would take 
a.took at ourselves as we are seen by 
others. Suppose we try it. 

The general run of industrialists were 
afdently in favor of the Taft-Hartley 
union-curbing bill. The labor and pro- 
labor papers and organizations charge 
that the passing of the bill.was due to 
the activities of the manufacturers and 
their ilk. In taking that position, the 
labor, liberal and socialist forces are 
kidding themselves. 

The manufacturers would not have 
got to first base with the Taft-Hartley 
bill if certain segments of organized 
Jabor had not asked for union-curbing 
Jegislation. Certainly they didn’t ask for 
it in so many words. They asked for it 
by their actions. 

The Taft-Hartley bf!l was passed be- 
eause a whale of a lot of the people of 
the United States wanted some such a 
bill passed—and they wanted it passed 
because of those actions that spoke 
louder than words. 


A NEW YORK manufacturer recent- 


representatives 
knew this. The bill could not have been 
passed if they hadn’t known it. 

Aiyone who has mingled with the 
people since the beginning of 1946 
couldn’t help hearing their disgusted 
comments on some of the actions of 
some of the unions. 

* Those bitter comments were not made 
exclusively by persons outside of the 
Unions either. Many union members— 
men who believe in unions, not merely 
men who joined unions because they had 
to— were bitter and disgusted. 

Senators and representatives told the 
Jabor leaders that they had received let- 
ters from union members asking that a 
bill be passed which would curb the 
unions in some of their activities. Union 
Meinbers ~are much like other people. 
They did not want their wives and chil- 
dren to live in heatless homes in winter, 
nov to be threatened with that possi- 
bility. They did not want to be threat- 
ened with loss of their own jobs for 
Jack of coal or steel or transportation. 
They did not want the desperate hous- 
ing shortage to be made more desperate. 
Their wives were mad for these reasons 
and some of them for the additional 
reason that they did not want to.be 
again deprived of gas for cooking or 
milk for the children. 

Yes, it would be well if some power 
ebuld give us the gift of seeing ourselves 
as others see us. 

Anti-social actions on the part of 
some of the unions were bound to result 


in anti-labor legislation of some sort. 
- + x 


The senators and 


Tuts is not just a bit of hindsight on 
my part. In the Socialist national con- 
vention of June, 1946, 1 introduced a 
resolution urging that unions refrain 
from the type of activity which was 
making millions of enemies for organ- 
ized labor and promoting anti-labor 
legisiation. In November, 1946, { wrote 
a letter to William Green, president of 
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By John M. Work 


“O wad some power the giftie gie us to see oursels as ithers see us!” 


the American Federation of Labor, in 
which, in my capacity as a long-time 
member of that body, I asked him to 
urge the coal miners to go back to work, 
since their strike was a bid for anti- 
labor legislation; and 1 also asked him 
to issue a courageous statement breath- 
ing the spirit of social conscience, so as 
to improve the prospect of organized 
labor and undo much of the damage that 
had already been done. 

One did not have to be much of a 
prophet in order to foresee that the type 
of strikes that show no consideration 
for the rights of others would result in 
anti-labor legislation. Any person on 
speaking terms with human psychology 
would know that you ean’t slap millions 
of- people in the face without getting a 
comeback from them. 

Only certain elements of organized 
labor indulged in the anti-social actions 
which caused millions of the people to 
be sore at the unions and to look with 
favor upon union-curbing legislation. 
The rest of the unions were very decent 
in their behavior, but unfortunately 
they did not repudiate ‘the actions of 
the anti-social elements. Thus they 
helped to bring the union-curbing act 
upon all organized labor. The innocent 
have to suffer as well as the guilty. 

The Taft-Hartley act, and the popular 
enmity toward unionism on which it is 
based, could have been avoided if those 
guilty unions had taken the course of 


enlightened rather than reckless selfish- , 


ness—and labor would have been much 
better off today, both financially and 
morally. ‘‘Love your neighbor as your- 
self.” That’s enlightened selfishness. In 
the long run, mere reckless selfishness 
doesn’t get anywhere 

It was the obvious cue of organized 
labor, after the close of the recent war, 
to go in for the holding of the price line 
instead of going in for a race between 
wages and prices. That would have 
been enlightened selfishness, for it would 
have helped others as well as organized 
labor. 


Anyone taking a casual glance at * 


former decades would know that when 
wages and prices get into a race, prices 
always win. 


+ * * 


Ix the bie strikes, the unions got only 
a slight gain, three or four cents, above 
what they had already secured by ne- 
gotiation. The wages lost while striking 


‘amounted to many hundreds of millions 


of dollars, and the slight wage gains 
were almost immediately wiped out by 
higher prices. 

If the unions had spent a small frac- 
tion of those wasted hundreds of millions 
of dollars in efforts to get the nation to 
hang onto price control, they could have 
succeeded. 

A small fraction of the wasted hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars would have 
been sufficient to run full-page ad- 
vertisements in all the papers in Amer- 
ica, to pay for all sorts of radio time 
and radio advertising, to arrange huge 
mass meetings, to send big delegations 
to Washington, to get myriads of work- 
ers and housewives to write letters to 
senators, representatives and the presi- 
dent urging the maintenance of price 


~ econtrol—also to start voluntary coop- 


eratives for the manufacture of the 
shirts and hosiery and other goods which 
the big shots were withholding from the 
market in ordér to kill price control. Or 
they could have tried to secure the 
democratic socialization of such indus- 
tries and the utilization of the’ billions 
ot dollar’s worth of publicly owned 
former war plants, instead of letting 
these be sold for-a song. A wise move 
in one of these directions would have 


“ PE 





StAWwaKt 


SANTA CLAUS IS COMING TO TOWN! 


scared the big shots into releasing the 
hoarded goods for the market, prevent- 
ing public irritation on that score. Price 
control could have been saved, and tne 
crippling of rent contro] could have been 
prevented: 

Thus union labor would have been 
better off financially, and would have 
made millions of friends instead of 
enemies. 

The spirit which ought to be regularly 
manifested by organized labor was well 
stated by John P. Burke, president of 
the International Brotherhood of Pulp, 
Sulphite and Paper Mill Workers, quot- 
ed in the Paper Mill Workers’ Journal: 
“When we, as union members, begin to 
think in terms of the welfare of sociely 
as a whole, us well us looking after the 
interests of our own organized group, 
then we begin to develop those qualities 
that make our umen great and strong. 
... Both sides must place the welfuie 
of society above their own tnterests.” 
And Emil Rieve, international president 
of the Textile Workers of America, is 
quoted as saying,*Unions must accept 
responsibility not only to their own 
membership but to employers and the 


general public.” 
a of” 7 


H ALF a century ago, the class strug- 
gle was in the raw. There was not much 
collective bargaining, and there was no 
mediation machinery. An act that would 
create great loss and confusion now 
was not so vital then. Our economy was 
not so intricately interwoven as it is 
now. The cities were smaller and a 
larger proportion of the people lived on 
farms. 

Yet, even then, in 1894, Eugene V. 
Debs advised against the calling of the 
Pullman strike. When the strike was 
ealled anyhow, and the American Rail- 
way Union decided not to haul Pullman 
ears, Gene, as head of the union, led 
the baycott, and he went to jail, and he 
saw the great union which he had built 
up destroyed by the strike which he had 
advised against. 

In 1946, most of the railway brother- 
hoods had learned the lesson of that 


strike, but two of them had not, and 
their strike was enough to stali the 
whole system. If it had gone on, stupe- 
ping practically ail of the industries in 
America because of shortage of trans- 
portation, and throwing millions of 
workers out of employment, there would 
have been chaos. It is possible that the 
infuriated populace would have raided 
union offices, and union leaders might 
have been beaten up. It might easily 
have resulted in some species of Fascism. 
It cume close to resulting in the military 
drafting of railway labor. The bill tor 
that purpose passed ile lower house ot 
Congress almost unanimously and would 
have done the same in the Senate if the 
strike had not been called off. 

The coal and steei strikes and some 
others were of the saine anti-social type, 
the only difference being that they could 
not paralyze the whole works quite so 
quickly. 

Some have rather hysterically called 
the Taft-Hartley Act a slave-labor law. 
Certainly it is. bad enough, and it 
should be fought in the courts and 
in Congress, but it’s nothing com- 
pared with what we shall get if 
the irresponsible elements of organized 
labor keep on asking for more oppression 
by actions against the public weltare. 
Besides, if we call the ‘Taft-Hartley Act 
a silave-labor law, where in our sadly 
abused dictionary shall Wwe find words 
with which to describe the slave labor 
of Russia, Spain and the Communist- 
dominated countries? Don’t be so hard 
on the poor old dictionary. Take the 
advice of the Internationa] Association 
of Machinists and refrain from acting 
like a spoiled child. 

The only theory on which irresponsi- 
ble acts on the part of some segments 
of organized labor might be excused is 
that of adolescence. But let’s have done 
with the kid stuff before it does irrepara- 
ble damage. 

By the simple process of following 
the Golden Rule, organized labor can 
make itself loved by all of the common 
people of the United States. It can 
espouse their cause and be their leader. 
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ONDON.—Are there any useful gen- 
| eral conclusions to be drawn from 
3ritain’s two years’ trial of demo- 

eratic Socialism? I suggest these: 
Efficiency has often been hamstrung 
by the absence of any clear principle by 
which the proper share of each group 
of workers in the total national income 
can be fixed. The absence of any cri- 


terion has made each group its own 


judge, has involved defiance of trade 
union leader, led to wildcat strikes even 
in the nationalized industries, and pro- 
duced paralysis in considerable sections 
of industry just when the people stand 
need the 


France re- 


on the edge of famine and 
highest possible productivity. 
veals the thing in even worse 
degree. 

The other day Arthur Holner, the 
Cor.munist Secretary of the 
Mineworkers Union of Great Britain, in 
replying to a said that he 
thought that the miners ought te get 
£1,000 a year (nearly $5,000 at par ex- 
change). We might all agree that work 
of that character would not be overpaid 
by sdch an income. But the practical 
effect of granting it now would be to 
expose the country to the risk of famine 
if other workers made claims for a cor- 
responding increase of wages. For then 
the country would lose its competitive 
position in the export trade by which 
alone the people’s food can be obtained. 
(“Export or die” Labor Govern- 
ment slogan.) At best there would be 
a general increase of cost of food, which 
would reduce real wages throughout the 
country. The net effect of mere formal 
granting the miners’ demand would be 
to make the new figure a paper figure. 
The French miner today receives 1,000 
francs where, before World War I, he 
received 20 francs, but the 20 then 
bought more than the 1,000 of today. 

The problem remains: The miners be- 
lieve that they should receive a scale 
of remuneration which takes into ac- 
count the hardships of their work, and 
which would consequently be a scale far 
above that, say, of the agricultural 
worler. But on what principle is the 
difference to be settled? Jt is not now 
a dispute between the worker and 
and the employer, but between a group 
of workers and the community. The 
miners are in a position to enforce their 
views because, without coal, the country 
would face famine and collapse. In 
atilizing the power which the miners 
possess in a key position they become 
not only judges in their own cause, but 
executioners of their own verdict. But 
it ic a verdict whose execution would 
almost certainly defeat their purpose, 
except temporarily. But with mine or 
other workers as with most of mankind 
(including particularly the capitalists) 
the immediate temporary result bulks 
much more largely in the formation of 
opinion than does the more remote but 
certain frustration. 

~ * . 


Same 


General 


question, 


is a 


Turse incidents of sectional strikes 
against the community raise a funda- 
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By Norman Angell 


mental principle of rewards which So- 
cialism in practice has not settled. An 
old-fashioned 
which men of the 
Bernard Shaw have persistently ad- 
vanced—is that there should be abso- 
lute equality of payment. The scientist 
in his laboratory—the physicist or biolo- 


view—although it is one 
calibre of George 


gist—should get no more than the char- 
woman who scrubs the floor. In so far 
as equality of payment is varied at all, 
it should be on the principle, ran the 
old Socialist saw, “ 
his need, from each according to his 
ability.” But what is need? If the work 
of the scientist is to be done effectively, 
he must have certain physical comferts 
which the 


To each according to 


—privacy, quietude, solitude 
work of the miner with all its physical 
strain, may not demand. The miner is, 
of course, in an infinitely better posi- 
tion to enforce his view by the exercise 
of his collective power than is the physi- 
cist, whose work nevertheless might at 
no distant date (if he succeeds, say, in 
harnessing atomic energy to the work 
of civilization) 
necessary. 


make coal mining un- 


How completely the sweeping prin- 
ciple of actual equality of pay breaks 
Dallin has 


the early 


down in practice, David J. 
made clear in his story of 
efforts of the Bolshevik Government to 
ensure income equality. We may estab- 
lish wage boards, compulsory arbitra- 
tion, and the rest of it, but any board 
or court or arbitrator must have some 
law, some principle, by which to judge. 





BEVIN 
Link Between Government and 
Trade Unions. 


The succession ;of wildcat strikes in 
mining, transport, shipping, and in a 
dozen other occupations, which have 
marked the industrial history ef the last 
two years in Britain, shows how very 
far we are still from any sort of agreed 
criteria in this matter. 


Even if we could get some underlying 
principle or code which would determine 
how the national product should be dis- 
tributed as between the various classes 
of workers, how is such a code to be 
enforced? The essence of the trouble in 
Britain this last year has been that 
workers again and again disagreed 
fundamentally with their own trade 
union leaders. The leaders had trade 
union law on their side. The men defied 
it. How are you to compel obedience? 
You cannot put 15 or 20 or 100,000 
miners or railroad workers or stevedores 
in jail—at least, not in Britain or the 
United States. Only Russia has “solved” 
this problem—by the re-introduction of 


” 





chattel slavery, death camps in the 
Arctic; deportation of peasants thereto, 
and a multitude of similar sanctions 
about which we are now beginning to 
Jearn the truth. We of the West dis- 
miss too casually these Russian meas- 
ures as being something quite special to 
Russian Communism. But how far is 
the Russian experience an extreme form 
of sanction which even democratic So- 
cialism may be compelled to apply in 
milder form? How much milder? Those 
facing the problem in Britain do not 
know. We have already come to the 
“direction of labor” (i.e., industrial 
conscription), which the trade unions 
repudiated only yesterday. 


* %* * 


A SECOND general conclusion which 
the experience of the past two years 
seems to emphasize is this: The position 
of trade unionism in the industrial world 
has been transformed by nationalization 
the direction of a government 
largely the creation of trade union 
pover, and largely staffed by trade 
union officials. 


under 


The original purfose of the trade 
unio.. was of course to enable the em- 
ployee to .use his collective power in 
bargaining with the employer, so that 
the two could talk on relatively equal 
terms. But when an industry like coal- 
mining is nationalized and the miner has 
a disagreement with the employer, he 
makes a strange discovery, namely, that 
his employer may be in fact his own 
paid trade union official. The govern- 
ment jis now the employer. But the 
government is a number of men, not 
coming from Mars but from the ranks 
very often of trade union officials. The 
situation thus created produces often in 
the mind of the rank-and-file trade 
unionist an impression that his organi- 
zatin no longer fulfills the purpose for 
which it was created. It is this feeling 
which is partly behind the long and loud 
complaints of the rank-and-file worker 
today that trade union officials are no 
longer the advocates of workers’ rights, 
but occupy the position originally occu- 
pied by the employer. Hence they tend 
to acquire the boss mentality. The 
workers are turning now to’their shop 
stewards as the chief defenders of 
workers’ rights. 

There is a tendency also to 
toward some form of syndicalism. One 
hears among miners the argument that 
the mines should be owned and managed 
by the miners themselves, not by a 
vague, impersonal Coal Board, distant 
and inaccessible, under the control of a 
government without any particular in- 
terest in miners as such, which must 
also keep in mins the interest of .the 
consumer and industry as a whole. “The 
mines for the miners” is becoming a® 
attractive slogan. 

But this brings us to the point with 
which this discussion started. The last 
word cannot in justice be with the 
miners: it ought to be with the com- 
munity, representing not merely the 
miners, but also those workers who 
supply the miners with food and cloth- 
ing. These, too, have some right to say 
how muth of the results of their labor 
shall go to the man who supplies the 
coal without which none of-us could 
live. 


turn 


- * ° 


Bor the foregoing raises a stil] fur- 
ther question which is very vital for 
those who believe in democracy at all. 








NORMAN ANGELL 


Who Faces Up to Labor Problems, 
¢ 

The trade unions supply the greater 
part of the funds and most of the meme 
bership of the Labor Party. After the 
general] strike of 1926, the Conservative 
government made changes in the law 
relating to the political activities of the 
trade unions, making it necessary for 
any trade unon funds used for political 
purposes to be the individual act of the 
trade union member. Before the date of 
this law, a proportion of the trade 
union dues went to political purposes 
automatically: the individual member 
who did not want any part of his dues 
to go to political purposes (which meant 
in support of the Labor Party) had to 
“eontract out,” which very few troubled 
to do. The law of 1926 not merely made 
“political” strikes illegal but so amended 
the existing law. as to make collective 
financial support of the Labor Party by 
the unions’less automatic and more diffi- 
cult. One of the first acts of the Labor 
Government on coming to power in 1945 
was to repeal the 1926 Act and make 
it work jn an opposite sense: the pay- 
ment of the political contribution be- 
came again more automatic, the use of 
trade union funds for political purposes 
lass cumbersome. But note the effect 
of this when, to the situation so created, 
is added the fact that, if a man is to 
earn his living in England, he must in 
practice belong to a trade union; that 
is to say, in effect subscribe automati- 
cally to one particular political party. 

Because the Labor Party is a liber- 
tarian party, the freedom of the worker 
is not greatly in jeopardy: he has the 
remedy of his parliamentary vote. Even 
if some of his trade union funds go to 
support one particular party, he can use 
the secret ballot to vote against it if 
he is so disposed. But it is not difficult 
to imagine Communist influence within 
trade unions being so used as to make 
of this situation a long step. towards 
the one-party state. 

The foregoing does not belittle in any 
way the achievements of the Labor 
Government as such. Personally, I think 
its record has been extremely good; 
mueh better than could have been ex- 
pected in the desperate circumstances 
in wheih it took office. I have merely 
tried to call attention to three or four 
aspects of Labor development, aspects 
perhaps largely unforeseen, which rep- 
resent real problems that have received 
extraordinarily little discussion. 
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"To Save Western Europe 
ot Enough" 
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kolajezyk cannot tell. He cannot 
tell how he and his companions es- 
eaped from the Polish police state, be- 
cause that route is not yet closed. He 
cannot tell how he learned that the Com- 


OD sie are many things that Mi- 


_munists had decided on his trial and exe- 


cution, because it would jeopardize the 
lives of his informants. But what he 
told me in New York last Monday com- 
pletes the story begun when I inier- 
viewed him in Warsaw last January. 

When the leader of the Polish peas- 
ants returned to Warsaw at the behest 
of Roosevelt and Churchill to .par- 
ticipate in the “Government of National 
Unity” for which the Yalta agreement 
called, he was severely criticized by 
many of his compatriots. They felt that 
he was merely providing a screen for 
the Communists. 

I asked him, “If you could have fore- 
seen exactly what was going to happen, 
if you had known that your task is 
an impossible one, would you have taken 
the assignment anyway?” 

The broad, honest, serene peasant 
face of Stanislaw Mikolajezyk lit up 
with a smile. “Yes, I would have con- 
sidered it my duty to my people and 
my country,” he answered. “The record 
shows that I did not take on the re- 
sponsibility with illusions about my 
chances for success, But I believed that 
it was necessary to fight for Polish 
democracy and independence -on the 
home front,as well as from abroad.” 

He thought for a moment. “I really 
had no choice. If I had refused, many 
of the peasants of- Poland would have 
believed the Communist propaganda 
that I had betrayed them. And the Brit- 
ish and American Governments would 
have said, ‘These Poles are romantic 
and impossible. They refuse to co- 
operate, to compromise. We are seek- 
ing to find a way to collaborate with 
Soviet Russia, but the Poles are stub- 
born and intransigeant. They want 
everything or nothing.’” 

“I do not intend to criticize my col- 
leagues of the London government-in- 
exile who chose to remain abroad. They 
Were convinced that any attempt to 
work with the Russian and Polish Com- 
Munists was doomed in advance to de- 
feat. — feared as much, but it had to 
be demonstrated to the entire democ- 
Tatic world.” 

“Aside from these considerations, I 
believe that I succeeded in accomplish- 
ing at least one important thing—I was 
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able to build up the morale of the 
Polish people. If I had not returned 
there would have been less leadership 
and more futile, tragic bloodshed. In 
response to my appeal, 150,000 soldiers 
of the peasant batallions of the Home 
Army which had fought against the 
Nazi occupation and 50,000 others from 
the underground army, returned to nor- 
mal civilian life. Otherwise most of 
them might have been captured sooner 
or later and sent to slave labor camps 
in Russia—those who were not killed 
in a vain struggle against overwhelm- 
ing odds. Furthermore, I managed to 
make a deal with Moscow whereby the 
wholesale looting, raping and killing 
was abated. I think that was worth do- 
ing. I do not claim exclusive credit, of 
course. The credit is due the Peasant 
Party and the Polish people and their 
democratic leaders generally, but I was 
thrown by fortune into a position where 
I was able to serve in delaying for a 
time at least the enslavement and 
Sovietization of my country.” 


* * * 


I INTERJECTED this question, “You 
delayed, but did not defeat the process 
of Sovietization of Poland. I am 
wondering how much that process will 
now be accelerated. Will the Commu- 
nists drive toward a one-party dictator- 
ship? Will they discard this pretense 
of the government being a coalition of 
Socialist, Communist, Peasant and La- 
bor Parties? How soon will these par- 
ties, now all dominated at the top by 
Communists or by opportunists willing 
to capitulate to the Kremlin, be fused 
into one omnipotent party?” 

“Quite soon, in my opinion,” Mikolaj- 
ezyk replied. “The fusion of the Com- 
munist and Socialist parties was sched- 
uled for November, and the trial of 
the Socialist leader Puzak was to have 
preceded it. But unexpected opposition 
arose. Many Polish rank-and-file Social- 
ists and even some leaders reacted 
violently and unfavorably to the an- 
nouncement of the establishment of the 
Cominform. The merger had to be post- 
poned. Premier Cyrankiewicz, who says 
privately that he is opposed to the fu- 
sion, publicly is forced to advocate it, 
because the secret police, the UB, has 
a dossier on his behavior while he was 
in Oswiecim, and copies of articles 
against Stalin which he wrote for un- 
derground papers in 1941. 

Mikolajezyk stated that the Com- 
intern has abandoned the tactical line 
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followed during the past two and one- 
half years—of pretended collaboration 
with other parties in the Soviet sphere, 
and even to tolerate limited opposition 
in some nations, The appearance of 
cooperation served Moscow’s purpose 
for a while. Now most agrarian leaders 
in all of Eastern Europe are either in 
jail, or executed, or have escaped 
abroad, as he did. Those who remain 
are compelled to capitulate to the 
demands of the agents of the Kremlin. 
Eventually the agrarian parties will 
become the peasant sections of the 
“united” workers parties throughout tne 
Soviet sphere, he predicted. 

“The enforced merger of the Socialist 
and Peasant parties with the Polish 
Communist Party and the suppression 
of all remnants of opposition even in 
the parliament will not be a sign of 
Communist strength, but of weakness,” 
commented Mikolajezyk. “The Commu- 
nists have no other way of imposing 
Moscow's dictates upon an_ unwilling 
people. Even the majority of rank-and- 
file Communists joined because they 
were intimidated, or to get better jobs 
and rations. Such men as Jacob Berman, 
Hilary Mine, and Gomulka, the Russian- 
trained triumvirate, are cordially hated 
by almost all Poles.” 

“The role the Polish Socialist and 
Peasant Party quislings are forced to 
play is not only despicable, but pitiable,” 
the peasant leader continued. “If they 
have a chance for revenge, before they 
are swept into the garbage-can of 
history, there will be a massacre of 
the Communists loyal to Russia but not 
to their’ own country.” 

Further evidence of the intention of 
the Communists to complete the Soviet- 
ization of Poland, Mikolajczyk stated, 
is the wiping out of private enterprise 
even in small retail business, All firms 
had to re-register with the Ministry of 
Trade and Economies on Nov. 15, and 
pay a fee from 8 to 24 percent of their 
June turnover. Many of them failed to 
get new licenses. The result is an 
enormous increase in the black market. 
In theory, only enterprises employing 
more than 200 and in some cases 250 
are nationalized, but actually free pri- 
vate enterprises are tolerated only in 
the event the government is not yet 
ready to take them-over, Minc is abso- 
lute ecoriomic dictator and pursues ‘tac- 
tics designed to ruin small business and 
erush all initiative. He seems deter- 
mined to reduce the Polish standard of 
living to that of the Russians, ‘Mikolaj- 
ezyk said. 

He stated that there are now three 
new -concentration camps, one near 
Warsaw, and two in Silesia, which spe- 
cialize in punishing “black marketeers,” 
whose property’ is confiscated. (Any 
business man may be accused of specu- 
lation on the black market.) ~ In these 
three camps the turnover is heavy as 
they can accomodate only 60,000 and 
the prisons which hold 70,000 are also 
filled. 

The capture of the peasants’ and 
workers’ cooperative 
system, called Spolem, by the Commu- 
nists, is further evidence of the Soviet- 
ization of the entire country. All co- 
operatives are being transformed into 
state agencies, as Russian cooperatives 
were long ago. 

The trade unions, too, are being made 
part of the state apparatus. There have 
, ‘ 
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been many strikes, few of which were 
reported in the press. The largest re- 
cent strike was in the textile factories 
of Lodz. It resulted from an attempt to 
increase hours to 66 a week and the 
number of looms operated by each 
wo-ker.. The strike leaders are still in 
jail. Shop stewards are told, “Now that 
the factories belong to the state, a 
strike is sabotage. Your duty is to in- 
crease production and improve labor 
discipline.’” 

Most students and teachers are 
violently anti-Communist. Hence the 
Government has taken over the ad- 
ministration of schools, appointing Com- 
munists to all key positions. Students 
must give evidence of their “political 
reliability” before they are admitted. 

These are the recent developments, 
Mikolajezyk reported, which show that 
whether or not formally Poland becomes 
the 17th, Soviet Republic, it will be 
second only to Yugoslavia in establish- 
ing a totalitarian, one-party Communist 
system. The one field in which the 
Government has not yet dared to carry 
out its plans for complete collectiviza- 
tion is in agriculture, but even- here the 
way is being prepared. That was the 
purpose of the so-called agrarian re- 
forms, especially in the Western “re- 
covered” territories. In Russia the dic- 
tatorship was able to collectivize farm- 
ing in .1930-32 only after murdering 
several millions of “kulaks.” In Poland 
even more peasants would resist. Col- 
lectivizatfon of their farms would now 
precipitate a civil war. The Communists 
are not yet strong enough to risk it. 

* * * 


One result of these steps toward 
totalitarianism, Mikolajezyk said, is 
that the underground is again growing. 
After the second amnesty, which was 
a trick to get the men of the forest to 
register with the UB—the Polish cquiv- 
alent of the Russian NKVD—the under- 
ground dwindled. The Government an- 
nounced that 80,000 men registered, but 
Mikolajezyk cstimates that about 10,000 
did so, The others were men who had 
previously returned to civilian life under 
assumed underground names, who wanted 
to take back their real ones. But since 
April, he says, about 5,000 have gone 
back to the forest to escape the terror 
of the UB, whose strength he estimates 
at 230,000 besides 120,000 who are paid 
“volunteers.” The number of part-time 
UB agents, who spy upon their fellow- 
workers, cannot be estimated. 

“What remains? What hope is there? 
What can be done from outside to aid 

(Continued on Page Eighteen) 
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On Truth and. the News: 





Pravda, Wahrheit, 
Verite, 


Verdad, 


Veritas 


By Neil MacNeil 


BVIOUSLY a man’s judgment 
O cannot be better than the info- 
mation on which he has based it. 
Give him the truth and he may stil] go 
wrong, but present him only with dis- 
torted and incomplete data, with biased 
propaganda and deliberate falsehoods, 
and you destroy his whole reasoning 
processes, and make him something less 
_ than a man. Then he will not have a 
chance te.think straight. Then you may 
be certain that his judgments will be 
wrong. 

Objectivity at the best is difficult; it 
is the rarest of journalistic virtues. It 
is not easy to get the full facts even 
of a simple crime story. It is still more 
difficult in state and national politics, 
and it is certainly most difficult in inter- 
national affairs. The exact facts, un- 
colored and complete, are not lying 
around for the correspondent to grasp. 
He must dig them out, sometimes from 
reluctant, and almost always from preju- 
diced, sources. We all carry our racial, 
political, economic, social, and religious 
bias around with us. Many times we 
must be content with being as accurate 
as we can be, for journalism is a race 
with the clock. Often we must deal with 
developing conditions and flowing events 
and we cannot wait for the completed 
action, which may take months or even 
years, for the next edition is going to 
press and we must keep our readers in- 
formed. Unlike the historian we are 
not presenting the story a century or 
more after the event, when the action is 
done, the memoirs written, the archives 
available, and the .pérsons involved dead 
and not worried about libel or misrepre- 
sentation. The journalist must write as 
he runs and he must deal with events 
while they are still hot and the chief 
actors in them living with their passions. 


- * * 


Fou and accurate news was never 
more important than it is today, for 
never has there been greater need for 
straight thinking and courageous action. 
No matter how you view it, the world 
of today is a solid and tragic mess. 
Millions of people are cold and hungry. 
Tremendous destruction remains to be 
repaired. Proud nations arg bankrupt. 
In vast and vital areas industry is de- 
stroyed, or crippled for need of machines 
and raw material. International ex- 
change is blocked and _ international 
trade is disrupted. Everywhere outside 
of the American hemisphere we find con- 
fusion and despair. Everywhere, even at 
home, we see a breakdown of morals. 


New passions and new hatreds are being 
bred that may result in a ‘new world 
war that would be suicidal. Given good- 
will andthe full truth the statesmen 
of today might produce solutions that 
would permit a recovery and provide a 
peace that would allow the distressed 
peoples of the world some hope of pros- 
perity and tranquility. 

For thirty years the free press of the 
free peoples has had to contend with an 
international conspiracy to block the free 
flow of information throughout the 
world and to replace the truth with a 
distorted and false propaganda. This 
conspiracy was started by Lenin and 
Trotsky when they took control of the 
minds as well as the bodies of the Rus- 
sian peoples. Hitler and Goebbels 
learned much from them and developed 
new and improved techniques in their 
efforts to harness the minds of the Ger- 
man people. Stalin and Molotov again 
learned from Hitler and Goebbels and 
added still new fechniques of their own. 
Today they are directing a_ sinister 
campaign of falsehood that threatens 
to undermine Western civilization. 

The dictator, whether Nazi or Com- 
munist, does not want the truth, for the 
truth does not serve his purpose. He 
wants his people and others to think 
only what he wants them to think. He 
does not want his subject people to 
know the truth about conditions in their 
own country or in the free countries, so 
he controls the news in his regimented 
press. Neither does he want the out- 
side world to know what he is doing 
and he certainly does not want its sree 
press to present a true picture of con- 
ditions in his country. In Germany 
and the Soviet Union dictators were able 
to control the thinking of their péople, 
but each was blocked abroad by the 
efforts of courageous corespondents for 
the free press. 

The attempted tyranny over the mind 
of man is a new kind of terror, a twen- 
tieth century tyranny that makes other- 
wise intelligent people act in the in- 
terests of their oppressors and against 
their own best interests. 

So little are the Soviet Union and its 
Communists stooges abroad concerned 
with the truth that they make no at- 
tempt at consistency. Right now they 
are carying on propaganda campaigns 
in more than sixty countries. In each 
country the campaign is tailored to take 
advantage of special conditions or 
special weaknesses. In one country they 
preach one doctrine and in another the 
reverse. They do not care what the 





@ Neil MacNeil has had a hand in 
| the coverage of every major news 
story since 1914, including both 
Wars. From day to day he has 
recorded and interpreted fhe events 
that made the world what it is to- 
day. He worked on the war desk on 
The New York Times in World War I, 
| and afterwards on its peace desk. 
As Cable News Editor and an Assist- 
ant Managing Editor he directed or 
helped to direct the news coverage 
of the conferences and the efforts in 
the 1920's and 1930's that sought and 
failed to make a world at peace. In 
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intensive study of the military, diplo- 
matic, political, racial, economic and 
social problems that enter inta the 
making of war and peace. He studied 
the functioning of the League of 
Nations and the International La- 
bor Office on the scene in Geneva, 
of the World Court in the Hague, 
of the Bank of International Settle- 
ments in Basle. | 
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Times for thirty years, and since 
1930 an Assistant Managing Editor 
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means are so long as they promote 
their objective, and their ultimate ob- 
jective in each is to replace fyee govern- 
ment with a Communist dictatorship. 

Besides these campaigns the Soviet 
Union is also carrying on a worldwide 
propaganda drive to promote its cause 
in international affairs, and here again 
falsehoods are pumped out in a steady 
stream. For some time now this cam- 
paign has centered its attack largely 
on the United States. Moscow propa- 
gandists picture Americans as corrupt, 
capitalist imperialists who are conspir- 
ing through the dollar to enslave the 
world. They ascribe to us sordid motives 
that we never had. They distort every- 
thing that we try to do and misrepre- 
sent everything that we stand for. They 
even accuse us of greed when we are 
striving to clothe the naked and feed the 
hungry. Poor Uncle Sam cannot rec- 
agnize himself in the role he plays in 
the Moscow broadcasts and the Soviet 
newspapers. 

* * « 


Waar appalls an American editor is 
how much of Soviet propaganda finds its 
way as fact into the world press. Take, 
for instance, the Marshall Plan. Scores 
of newspapers, and some statesmen too, 
in the sixteen nations that expect to 
benefit from it have taken the line that 
they are really conferring a favor on 
the United States by accepting our food, 
our goods, and our dollars. Even an 
internationally famous economic journal 
in London insists that America has to 
give billions of dollars to Europe to 
avert a depression at home. This is the 
Moscow propaganda line put out to be- 
little American generosity and decency 
and to destroy American influence in 
Western Europe. 


If you want to get a proper under- 
standing of Soviet journalistic methods 
you must take a look at conditions in 
Russia. As a Russian the only news 
you get is from the official radio and 
official newspapers and they give you 
only what some bureaucrat working 
under instructions from the Communist 
Party management allows you to get. 
You cannot buy The New York Times, 
for instance, or any other foreign news- 
paper or magazine. If you are a foreign 
correspondent eager to send the truth 
to your readers, you must depend on 
the information already printed in 
lzvestia, Pravda, or some other official 
Communist organ, and handouts from 
the press department of the Foreign 
Office. You are forced to live in a 
Moscow hotel with the other foreign 
correspondents. You are not allowed to 
move about the country to see condi- 
tions for yourself. If a Russian speaks 
to you, and certainly if he gives you 


any information worth using, he will be 
dispatched to a slave labor camp in 
Siberia. Then what you write for your 
newspaper must be passed by a censor. 

Nor is that all. A-Breat newspaper 
like The New York Times or the New 
York Herald Tribune is allowed only 
one correspondent in the vast spaces of 
the Soviet Union, one-sixth of the land 
area of the world with nearly 200,000,000 
people. This means that the corre 
spondent must work day and night seven 
days a week, and this with the restric 
tions upon him and the suspicions sure 
rounding his life and work, brings him 
to the verge of despair in a few months, 
A great news agency like the Associated 
Press is allowed two correspondents. 

The Soviet Union simply is determined 
to keep the truth from its own people 
and to block the flow of the truth out 
of Russia. 

As a contrast, Tass, the official Soviet 
news agency, recently had _ seventeen 
correspondents working in New York 
alone. Moreover, they were permitted to 
do what they liked, go where they 
wanted, interview whom they pleased, 
and write what they wished without let 
or hindrance. They send as much as 
13,000 uncensored words daily to Mos 
cow, much of which is not used and 
presumably is for the benefit of the 
Foreign Office, and much of what is 
printed misrepresents the true situation 
in the United States. 

All this is part of the Soviet Union's 
program for world domination. . Stalin 
is using news as a weapon, just as 
Hitler used it, to create a confusion 
that will help Moscow or its Communist 
stooges in th evarious nations to realiz 
their objectives. It ig time we recogniw 
this fact. 

Above everything, the world needs the 
truth, the full truth, With the free flow 
of news throughout the world, peoples 
would know each other better and inter? 
national crises could be avoided. Suc 
a world would be a world of free gov 
ernments, for people who have the truth 
and can think for themselves would 
insist on the kind of governments thef, 
want and need. They would not tolerate 
false ideologies. They would not tolerat# 
new wars. Peoples could then live tos 
gether in prosperity and harmony. 

It is vicious to deny the truth to may 
anywhere. It is still more vicious #@ 
force man to accept falsehood instead. 
Yet this is exactly what the Soviet 
Union is doing to its own people, to the 
people of its satellite nations, and would 
like to do to the rest of us. * : 

What can we do about it? 

American journalists and statesmen 
have been fighting for a long time fot 

(Continued on Page Nineteen) 
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Economic Power in America 


By Senator Joseph C. O’Mahoney 
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ator from Wyoming. This article on 
economic concentration of wealth in 
America is based on a speech orig- 
inally delivered by Senator O’Ma- 
honey over the “In My Opinion” pro- 
gram of the Columbia Broadcasting 
System. The subject under discus- 
sion is of considerable importance at 
the present time—in light of the sig- 
nificant fluctuations the -American 
economy is undergoing in the transi- 
tion from war to peace, and perhaps, 
as many economists fear, from war- 











time prosperity to peace-time de- 





pression. 











HEN the economy of any people 
W:: controlled by any class or 

group, freedom is endangered. It 
makes no difference whether that control 
is exefcised by government or monopoly. 
When government controls the economy 
of a people we have one form of totali- 
tarian power. When a comparatively few 
individuals control it through economic 
organization, we have another form of 
totalitarian power. Both forms are abso- 
lutely contrary to the American ideal 
of living because both forms exercise 
arbitrary power. % 

This nation was established by men 
who revolted against central political 
power and they set up here a free gov- 
ernment, the ideal of which was to create 
more and more opportunity for all the 
individuals who made up the nation. 

The - founders of this government 
wanted to make business free just as 
they wanted to make government free 
and in order to make certain that no 
private groups should be enabled here 
to establish monopolistic controls they 
gave to the Congress in the Constitution 
the power to regulate commerce. There- 
fore, there never has been a time since 
the beginning of this government that 
it has not had the power to provide the 
tule by which commerce may be carried 
on so that it may be free. 

Almost 60 years ago Congress, in the 
exercise of its constitutional authority 
to regulate commerce, passed a law to 
prohibit restraints of trade, It was their 
opinion that if any group or combination 
of groups should follow a policy designed 
to restrain the opportunity of other 
American citizens to engage freely in 
business, it would constitute a threat 
to the development of the country. The 
sriginal anti-trust law enacted in 1890 
Was nothing more or less than a declara- 
tion of the American belief that oppor- 
tunity in business,*trade and commerce 
Must be open to ail. 

No other nation in the world. has 
enacted such a law. Combinations and 
agreements designed to restrain and 
Monopolize trade and commerce have 
been permitted and, indeed, encouraged 
in other countries and the result has been 
the disappearance of both economic and 
Political freedom. 

* “ + 


Turs country still believes in the anti- 
trust laws because it believes that op- 
portunity should not be restrained, Even 
fteat organizations of American busi- 
Ress men, like the National Association 
of Manufacturers and the United States 
Chamber of Commerce, adopt resolutions 
tondemning monopoly and proclaiming 
their support of the principle of competi- 
tion. What is not so clearly understood, 
however, is that the objective of the 
anti-trust law, the maintenance of a free 
tompetitive economy, has been made con. 
tinuously more difficult by the steady and 
Uninhibited progress of economic concen- 
tration. 
Pratl, 
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Take, for example, the case of steel, 
Everybody knows that not nearly enough 
steel is being manufactured today to 
meet the demand. Little business and 
local business and indeed many big 
businesses like the automobile industry 
are suffering from lack of steel-making 
capacity, the steel in substantial demand 
for the expansion of steel-making ca- 
pacity, the steel industry is unwilling to 
move because it believes that the present 
demand for steel is excessive and 
temporary. 

If it is true that American business 
is begging for steel—and it is true, the 
automobile industry needs it, the rail- 
roads need it, the oil industry needs it, 
the building industry needs it—how does 
it happen that more steel is not produced? 


total amount of the assessed valuation 
of all real and personal property within 
their boundaries. To put it in another 
way, there are only 22 states in the 
union with property assessed at a value 
greater than the assets of United States 
Steel. 

It is clear, therefore, that the economic 
policy adopted by a giant corporation 
like this sets the pattern for the economy 
of the entire nation whether or not there 
is any conscious violation of the anti- 
trust laws. 

There is another way yh which eco- 
nomic concentration presents a danger, 
During the war a group of intelligent 
forward-looking private industrial. ex- 
ecutives under the leadership of Paul 
G. Hoffman, president of the Studebaker 
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The answer is to-be found in the fact 
that the four largest steel producers in 
the United States hold more than 60 
percent of the entire productive capacity 
of the nation. If these four companies, 
for reasons satisfactory to themselves, 
decide not to produce, then obviously the 
country has to go without. 

. * a 


Mere size in what we call private 
industry is sometimes an obstacle to 
progress. The ‘size of these four com- 
panies is so great as to be almost beyond 
the imagination. The largest of these 
companies is the United States Steel 
Corporation. The United States Steel 
Corporation has assets amounting to over 
$2,000,000,000. There are 26 states which 
are not as wealthy as the United States 
Steel corporation when measured by the 


corporation, formed what is known as 
the Committee on Economic Develop- 
ment to plan for the expansion of busi- 
ness after. the war. This committee 
published a. pamphlet entitled Small 
Business After the War in which it was 
stated that exclusive of agriculture there 
were 3,000,000 businesses in the United 
States. Of these, 1,000,000 representéd 
self-employed persons with no employees; 
2,000,000 represented businesses that had 
fewer than 100 employees each; 35,000 
employed 100 to 100,000 persons each 
and 3,000 employed more than 100,000 
each, 
Then the pamphlet asserted that 45 
percent of all workers were employed 
by the firms having fewer than 100 
employées. That, of course, means that 
55. percent of all workers were employed 
by the firms employing more than 100 


each. But since there are only 38,000 
such firms out of 3,000,000 it means that 
55 percent of the workers of the United 
States were employed by less than 1% 
percent of all the employers. \ 


* * * 


Tue records of the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue where statistics are compiled 
on corporation reports, show that con- 
centration has proceeded to an alarming 
degree in the ownership of corporate 
assets as well as in the employment of 
workers. It is shown, for example, that 
the 394 largest corporations out of a 
total of 228,000 owned almost 45 percent 
of all corporate assets. They constituted 
less than one-tenth of one percent of the 
total number of reporting corporations, 
but they owned almost half the assets. 


The cold figures show that the little 
businesses of America are becoming con- 
stantly less important while the big ones 
are constantly becoming more important. 
For example, back in 1918, corporations 
having an income of $250,000 annually 
or less enjoyed about 22 percent of the 
total income of all corporations. In 1942 
they had fallen to less than 15 percent 
of the total. But the share of the big 
corporations, those having an income of 
$5,000,000 a year and over, increased 
from approximately 33 percent of the 
total in 1918 to 50 percent in 1942, 


Thus on the score of wealth, income 
and number of employes, concentrated 
industry sets the pattern for the Amer- 
ican economy and this pattern makes 
it constantly more difficult for competi- 
tive enterprise to survive. 


You may ask, would you destroy Big 
Business® Certainly not. The modern 
world could not exist without Big Busi- 
ness, but if we believe in a free economy, 
if we believe in mantaining opportunity 
for the individual, then we have no 
choice—we must undertake to fix the 
standards of social responsibility of the 
organizations which dominate our eco- 
nomy and we must revise the tax laws 
so as to encourage the investment of 
private capital in free, independent 
enterprise. Otherwise, the inevitable re- 
sult of continued economic concentration 
will be concentration in government, a 
result which everybody who believes in 
the American ideal of living desires to 
avoid, 











SOMETHING OLD, NOTHING NEW 


Owing to present-day conditions, 
Buckingham Palace announced, Prin- 
cess Elizabeth will go on her honey- 
moon without a single new travel- 
ing outfit, pair of bedroom slippers, 
or frothy negligee. —News item. 


No outfit new for travel, 
No frock in latest mode, 
Just faded things that ravel 
In which to hit the road. 


No brand-new bedroom slippers 
To warm the royal feet, 

But old ones, lacking zippers 
And looking obsolete. 


And worst of all, for touring, 
No frothy negligee 

To make the bride alluring 
At stops along the way. 


So much is thus bereft her, 
It makes a person wince, 
There’s nothing new that’s left her, 
Except, of course, the Prince. 
Richard Armour 











Will Germany Go Communist?| 
A POSSIBLE KEY TO THE DESTINY OF EUROPE 


By Dr. Kurt Schumacher 


Chairman, Executive Council, Social Democratic Party of Germany 


an isolated problem. The destiny of 

all Europe is indivisible. A _ re- 
organization of Europe and its reinte- 
gration into the world economy have been 
made necessary by two world wars. 
This process of reorganization cannot 
be considered as a specific problem of 
any one national system. 


if is impossible to treat Germany as 


Everywhere in the world we are now 
experiencing a process of social re- 
stratification; in Asia and Europe par- 
ticularly this process is going on. Agrar- 
ian reform attempts to abolish agrarian 
feudalism and replace it by vast. num- 
bers of new family farms. In the Far 
East this agrarian reform igs the decisive 
event. In the West the attempt to 
change the social groupings and prop- 
erty distribution in behalf of the public 
in opposition to large-scale land owner- 
ship stands in the foreground of the 
change. The struggle for a new arrange- 
ment of property rights in large-scale 
means, of production is the problem 
which stirs the minds of the European 
masses more than any other. 


The Russians are_trying everywhere 
to capture the lead in social change. 
Simultaneously they do their best to 
depict the United States as reactionary. 
The Communists pose as the only stand- 
ard-bearers of social progress. They 
want to appear as the shapers of an 
historically inescapable evolution. They 
are, however, the captives of their own 
petrified dialectical methods, They trans- 
fer their own stereotypes into other 
countries. They have not learned what 
the Western world has learned by ex- 
perience during the last two centuries. 
The Russians impose their state capital- 
ism upon the other nations; they accuse 
the Americans of doing the same thing 
with their free enterprise. They want 
to enter into a competition of ideologies, 
in which they hope to have more staying 
power. 


“ * * 


Communism, however, has long 
ceased to be.the main factor in the new 
social forces in Germany, in Europe, or 
in any other part of the world. Commu- 
nism today is the political power princi- 
ple of an expansive national state. The 
Russian assault has only one chance— 
yet a great, and probably decisive one. 
That chance lies in the hoped-for error 
of American political strategy—the 
foisting upon the rest of the world of 
their own political and social patterns. 

The social and political forces which 
are active outside of Soviet Russia and 
the United States, and are particularly 
visible in Europe, must be recognized 
for their characteristic independence. 
Anyone who has the proper cognizance 
of those forces, and has the courage, can 
win them as his allies. The Russians 
realize this. The division of the world 
into two parts, symbolized by Russia 
and the United States, is for them the 
most convenient propaganda formula. 
_By using the black and white technique, 
they hope to gain favor with the masses. 

The democratic Socialist forces in 
Europe are a great source of irritation 
to tctalitarian Communism. Communist 
attacks are primarily not against the 
reactionary and capitalist forces, but 
against the social democrats, In them 
the Communists see the only possibility 
for having the wind taken out of their 
sails. That is why, for instance, in the 
Soviet zone of occupation, the Social 
Democratic Party is the only one that 
is suppressed. In its first manifesto the 
“substitute’ Communist International 
does not, as you might expect, argue 
with the class enemy and his ideology. 
It also ignores the dangers of national- 
ism and neo-Fascism in Europe. The 


Comintern mobilizes all its forces 
against democratic Socialists. In them 
they see the barrier that lies between 
Communism and Europe’s common 
people. 


This is why the Socialist parties must 
bear the chief burden and maké the 
greatest sacrifices in the struggle with 
the Communists. European Socialists 
suffer the effects of the errors of West- 
ern foreign policies. If their ranks are 
decimated, other political groups will 
take their place. Conservatives will be- 
come a great political power, but not 
the dominating one, since it has no at- 
traction for impoverished people, es- 
pecially in Germany. 

” *” ” 


Communism is too much encumbered 
with the Russian mortgage in the eyes 
of the Germans. The alliance between 
the reactionary forces in Germany and 
Russia has a long history. The Russians 
are trying now to reawaken German 
nationalism against the West. At the 
same time, they have reactivated un- 
restrained nationalism in all countries 
of Europe against Germany. They want 
this battle of the old nationalism in 
Europe to maintain and even aggravate 
the present chaotic conditions there. 


In Germany, the foremost question is 
food. A sufficient supply for Germany 
was planned—at least in theory. But ac- 
tually none of the estimated figures 
came anywhere the real requirements, 
and this year we are experiencing a 
very disastrous crop failure. Today the 
capacity to work and the very lives of 
millions of people in Germany are in 
real jeopardy. We see a further down- 
ward skidding of the economy, and we 
see millions threatened by starvation. 
Our country is not the only one that 
is hungry, but the famine in Germany 
may have the most serious consequences 
in human and political terms, not only 
for Germany, but for Europe. If we 
begin to reconstruct the German econ- 


omv. we must never overlook the fact 


* 





that the quality of output depends on the 
level of living of her people. 


The other problem which stands high 
in the minds of the working people in 
Germany is the dismantling of indus- 
tries. Today, two and a half years after 
the collapse of the Third Reich, no 
satisfactory solution of the question of 
reparations and of dismantling of in- 
dustries has yet been found. Demands 
for reparations come from all sides. Yet 
if the process of dismantling industries 
proceeds further, the benefit to the vic- 
torious Western powers will be far 
smaller than the damage done to Ger- 
many and to Europe. 

* a” * 


W:: have in Europe a number of 
places where production capacities are 
idle. The greatest concentration of such 
productive capacities is in the western 
part of Germany, where the output of 
coal can be increased, where production 
of iron and steel can be stepped up, and 
where the chemical industry can be re- 
vived, especially for production of fer- 
tilizer. 


Under these circumstances it is un- 
wise to undertake the further dis- 
mantling of industries in Germany, for 
both economic and psychological reasons. 
The grat body of German workers to- 
day are much more closely tied to their 
present homes, because thir former liv- 
ing quarters have been demolished. 
They are no longer mobile for transfer 
to other places of employment. In any 
event, one should first wait to see which 
parts of German industries are strong 
enough to begin production again and 
yield an increasing output. The mili- 
tary occupation authorities have wh- 
limited power to impose controls. The 
recuperation of German industries can- 
not be achieved by decreasing productive 
capacity. There will simply be created 
among the working masses a feeling of 
futility and lack of confidence in the 
occupation authorities. 


The threat that the resistance of the 


JEWS IN GERMANY 
Jewish DP’s in a camp near. Frankfurt receive UN partition decision on 
Palestine with jubilation. They sang Jewish national songs and in other 
ways celebrated. The Star of David overlooks the scene. 





ill 


KURT SCHUMACHER 
Russia Ignores the Sovereignty of 
All Other Countries 


German workers to further dismantling 
will be answered with reprisals in the 
form of less food, indicates a painful 
insensibility to, and lack of recognition 
of, the cardinal problems. Ruling by 
the threat of withholding the rationing 
ecard has so far been reserved to the 
Russians in their zone. It would be a 
psychological error of decisive ime 
portance if the democratic powers were 
also to apply methods which can Orie 
ginate only in totalitarian thinking. 
Democracy in Germany is still anemic, 
If the USA and Britain. resort to 
methods of dictatorship it would be 
tailor-made to the recipe of the Come 
munists. The Communist danger in 
Germany does not spring from a desire 
to join with Soviet Russia. The attrac. 
tion of Communism in Germany will be 
its effectiveness as a protest against ine 
sufficient or faulty measures taken by 


the Western powers. 
*” *” * 


Soctaization on European soil is 
based upon entirely different political 
and mass-psychology considerations than 
would apply in Russia or America. So 
cialization in Germany is not a matter 
of setting up an all-powerful state capi- 
talism, but an attempt to divide social 
products in a more. just and equitable 
manner and to eliminate the possibility 
of the political abuse of economic power 
—which we Germans have learned to 
fear in the last 30 years. 

Europe has so far been exposed to 
the offensive from the East. The various 
nations have had to defend themselves 
as best as they can, in that re 
gard the German people have demon- 
strated remarkable poise. They have 
not followed the international fashion of 
shuttling from Fascism to Communism 
They have made themselves fit for the 
battle. for democracy? 

An entirely new situation has been 
created by the effort of the United 
States to participate actively in the re- 
organization of Europe. Communist 
propaganda depicts the Marshall Plan 
as an American conspiracy for world 
domination. The Russians see danger to 
themselves in the execution of the Mare 


shall Plan, so they have withdrawn 
into a defensive position. Eastern Ger- 
many has been eliminated from the 


benefits of the Marshall Plan by the 
dictate of Soviet Russia. 

In this defiance the Russians see 9n9 
of their main weapons against Amer- 
ican foreign policy. The second weapon 
they count on is the defense of national 
sovereignty. Aside from the fact that 
these are ideas of the past century 
which today do not have any creative 
power, Soviet Russia herself brutally 
ignores the sovereignty of all other 
countries. Since it fits into her propas 
ganda strategy, she manipulates the 
idea of national sovereignty exactly as 

(Continued on Page Nineteen) 
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Chaplin's Epic: 
Premonitions of Verdoux’ 


By Parker Tyler 


N Monsieur Verdoux there is no dual role, no mistaken identity, no amnesia (Ver- 
doux’s little address book readily supplements his lively memory), no semi- 
allegorical suggestion of two dimensions of reality.... No, only one man—and 


the. women in his life. 


One man who is no longer funny, but ludricrously macabre; 


one man who has forgotten only that he once wore baggy pants, shoes too big, a derby 
and a cane, and was gloriously funny, poignantly pathetic: a child fabulously enrolling 
himself as un homme de gott.... One man, at least, who wants to forget... . One 


man who seems to remember not only 
what Charles Chaplin wears on the most 
formal of daytime occasions, but also 
what ‘Menjou as Pierre Revel, a “wealthy 
gentleman of leisure,” wore in A Woman 
of Paris, a movie which Chaplin pro- 
duced and directed, but did not act in. 
Pierre is not only the sartorial but also 
the moral prototype of Monsieur Verdoux 
in the history of Chaplin’s fictional mas- 
querades . . . Pierre, who has taken 
a village girl, Marie (Edna Purviance) 
on the rebound from Jean, a simple fel- 
low to whom she has been engaged. 

Turned out by her parents, who are 
epposed to her match with Jean, Marie 
plans to elope with Jean to Paris. But 
his father’s death detains Jean and, un- 
aware of the reason for his non-appear- 
ance, Marie takes the train to Paris 
alone; she meets Pierre and becomes 
his mistress. (Is Marie not a paradigm 
of Hetty, who also “did not wait’?) 
Pierre is thus not the hero of this 
“drama of fate”, as Chaplin subtitled it, 
but the interloper, the fastidious sensual 
man of the world, who is the obverse, 
success image of the poverty-ridden, 
poetic tramp. When Chaplin did not 
play in his own movie, let us say, he 
was freer to be objective about the “man 
of the world” image with which he iden- 
tified himself in real life. It is no light 
circumstance that Pierre has leisure. 
Pierre is free to be himself. Chaplin 
had to work at being the Tramp. 

Why didn’t Chaplin want to work at 
his art in the way Monsieur Verdoux, 
fired from the bank, takes up murder 
as a hard-working profession, as packed 
as the life of a travelling salesman? 
Because in his art, Chaplin was creat- 
ing merely a myth of the frustration of 
a dream: the Tramp did’ not have the 
genius of living, only that of dreaming; 
he did not have the genius of poetry, 
only that of poetic pantomine. Part of 
the flaw was that Chaplin had to inhabit 
his dream, literally wear its “uniform”, 
the tramp’s paraphernalia, and thus 
measure himself, howsoever, by the fit. 
Symbolically this uniform, this armor, 
Stood between him and his subjective 
ideal, the gentleman of leisure, aristo- 
cratic and cultivated: Romeo combined 
with Beau Brummel. The costume was 
obstructive as well as protective. 

Pierre owned, such as is was, the 
pride of caste. The Tramp, on the con- 
trary, did not care how much he humbled 
himself; he was tall in the dream. No 
Matter how stricken the look in his 
eyes, though a kind of death lit them, 
the look had the stature of the sublime— 
and carved in stone. If only the Tramp 
had been literally (and this is a pun) 
& figure of speech! The verbal quality. of 
the metaphor (as Proust tells us so 
Well) is infinitely liberating. But the 
Tramp’s lips were sealed; his shoes 
leaden. As a being in a situation, as 
a dramatic figment, the dimensions of 
the Tramp’s figure and the introversive 
Vicee—the deadening weight—of his 
*Excerpt from a eritical study of Chap- 

lin to be published by The Vanguard 

Press in 1948. 
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silence, are all too visible, all too evident 
as a permanent impasse. Not his silence, 
but his silences.... It was too late to be- 
gin reading the “classics.” The poet had 
cast his die. The die was himself, an 
immature dreamer, arrested in the pre- 
cocious maturity of the Child Aristocrat, 
he who, though slapped, expected to find 
woman as a gift at the foot of the 
manger! 
¥ 
A Woman of J.ris is distinguished by 
a solemn kind of bathos. From the 
literary viewpoint, whatever its inci- 
dental virtues, it is puerile. What is 
“a woman of Paris” in plainer terms but 
the generic whore? Marie does not have 
faith in Jean and subsequently yields 
herself to a rich man as a commodity. 
It was this “gift” of a tainted woman 
which became Chaplin’s viable ideal. 
Elsewhere in Chaplin’s films, this same 
fMector was customarily symbolic: the 
woman’s “taint” or flaw was not prosti- 
tution but rather a quality, physical or 
moral, presumably supplying the motive 
for—if not prostitution, at least the 
promiscuity of opportunism. Blindness 
made the fiower seller available in City 
Lights. Social inferiority and juvenile 
delinquency made the Gamine available 
in Modern Times, orphanedness as well 
as poverty made Hannah available in 
The Great Dictator, and in Monsieur 
Verdoux, significantly, the bank-teller’s 
wife is available through being crippled. 
As to Marie, the flaw was possibly sub- 
limated and abstract, but for that very 
reason, being a kind of “nature” without 
form, it might well be interpreted as 
that very empty-headedness that makes 
of a woman a Trilby, a man’s “thing” 
. . -Chaplin’s iife, in one respect, has 
beer. the history of cutting his leading 
ladies down to his own measure—to 
the moral-physical dimensions of his 
own flaw. And in view of his marriage 
with Lita Grey and its distressing dé- 
nouement, as well as the last unfortu- 
nate episode concerning a young woman’s 
charge of paternity, we are justified in 
speculating that some of this cutting to 
measure took place in the comedian’s 
private life. The truly unfortunate 
moral is that, to play safe, to assure 
his own power, Chaplin undercut it all 
. . underestimated himself. This could 
only be the result of prolonged brooding 
on discontent, prolonged absence of sec- 
ret fulfilment. 
* 

THE great comedian 
spent, millions of dollars. 
while he was enchanting millions of 
spectators with his screen art. There 
was profusion in his life—profusion of 
glory if you will. But the wealth was 
apocryphal; the fulfillment was cunei- 
form—fragmentary. A rankling will to 


earned, and 
And mean- 


denounce the basic conditions of life 
(among them, poverty) which had con- 
signed the man to be a clown, to make 
the world laugh while “he was not 
funny really’—this will, this ingrown 
resentment, accumulated its capital and 
its sense of a destructive power; a 
power to destroy “the enemy.” 
* 


WHO was the enemy? This, Chaplin 
has never quite been able to -decide 
consciously, but this “identification” has 
cried out its mute, enigmatic pattern 
wherever the mechanisms of ambival- 
ence, impersonation, amnesia, reversal, 
mistaken identity have been evident in 
his work. Eventually, influenced by 
ideas into an impersonalized form of 
thinking, Chaplin began to isolate “the 
enemy” as The Machine; i. e., as the 
very instrument conventionally solving 
the problem of poverty; so it had solved 
it, as art, in his own case. For as the 
victimizing fate of Modern Times, the 
Machine is only the concretized, ob- 
jectified principle of everything that 
Chaplin as an artistic craftsman .. . 
made hideous and destructive of the 
human! In the most radical and ab- 
stract sense, art is nothing but mechan- 
ism, And the perfection and humane 
content of Chaplin’s art-mechanism never 
absorbed, as I have vaviously suggested, 
the whole content of reality: his own 
and every man’s. Chaplin’s irresistible 
genius created 4 great hieroglyph in the 
Tramp, but the clown was truly tragic 
enough to perceive a split in the integral 
fabrie of life, both in himself and out- 
side, as in a mirror; to be aware of the 
profound fissure of a Pirandellian di- 
mension—the omnipresent, saturative 
ghost of the Alter Ego. 

So “the enemy”, willy-nilly, was in- 
evitably the self, someone within, and 
yet the law of being is to extrovert 
one’s evil. It is Lucifer’s destiny to 
purge himself of self without let and 
without completion of the purge. The 
festering will of the power-comedian, 
millionaire in genius 
manded a scapegoat; 
jective identification of the self. What 
was the most obvious victim? Modern 
Times told us clearly once and for all: 
the Common Man, with all his naive 
ideals, of which the Tramp had been the 
bohemian extremity, the poetic glori- 
fication; not only he who gets slapped, 
but also he who, in the milieu of am- 
biguous democracy, holds out for peace, 
comfort, and a home of his own, com- 
plete with radio and automobile. 


and money, de- 


some purely ob- 


Events in the world increasingly dem- 
onstrated to any valid intelligence that 
this dream of the common man, however 
individually or transiently realized, was 
based on quicksand—and that once re- 
moved from the magic sacrosanct realm 
of Chaplin’s genre comedy, the common 
man was the victim of a political-eco- 
nomic mess. So placed in the perspective 
of social reality, the Tramp himself, in- 
dependently of Chaplin’s private tem- 
perament, ethically schizophrenic, 
Chaplin’s steady rationalization com- 
pelled him to ask: What tramp does not 
harbor an inveterate desire to be normal, 
te be able to work, and gain al] the 
rewards familiar to men: women, chil- 
dren, home, possessions and—yes, just 
because he is a tramp—a million dollars. 
“Charlie” (in the usual fairy-tale idiom 
of the earlier comedies) had actually 
won a million dollars in The Gold Rush. 


was 


What tramp has not this Alter-Egos 


’ the implicit would-be, the natural might- 


have-been? 


The essential ambivalence of Chaplin’s 
tramp-poet character was its contradic- 
tion between the ideal and the real, be- 
cause these, formally, had the dynamic 
relationship of means to end; the ideal, 
that is to say, was direct means to the 
real. The dream in the Tramp’s soul 
translated itself into the real without 
medium, and so was hallucination. Here 
was an echo of Rimbaud’s divine, juve- 
nile error. The Tramp was not a com- 
plete poet. As I have said, Chaplin’s 
tramp-clown had to be his own poem; 
thus he could never utterly objectify the 
poetic. The mute little waif, or Chaplin- 
Charlie, aspired to a higher moral ex- 
pression; .this end-in-view was _ inter- 
changeably words and money; the con- 
version of poetry into money, dumbness 
into articulacy. On the plane of art, he 
was doomed to remain himself—as he 
was “at the hour of his birth’; i. e., the 
child aristocrat, hopelessly frustrated; 
the vagabond with the genius of gesture. 
But on the plane of reaiity, where plot, 
the mere pattern of dynamic existence, 
tended always to put him, he steadily 
aimed at an end which should auto- 
matically dispose of the Tramp’s bo- 
hemian-pathetic style, convert him into 
a “new man.” 


Chaplin achieved his new manhood, in 
the overall dimension, as the sucessful 
professional who had grown up all at 
once to his responsibility and there- 
after merely added moment to moment, 
dollar to dollar, film to film, without in- 
ternal growth or the true liberation of 
the poet. So, although in this respect 
an existential “lag”, the Tramp too 
grew up; as the tramp-worker of 
Modern Times, he exchanges the spon- 
taneity of his dance pantomime, straight 
from the soul (how ofte: the whole soul 
lay behind Charlie’s single glance!) for 
the compulsion of mechanical gestures; 


in this film the work gesture becomes o¢ 


rhythmie fantasy, as in thé animated 
cartoon. The art-device is morally con- 
verted into the work-device. The tramp- 
peet, stubborn emperor of frustration, 
is converted into the tramp-worker 
whose swan-song is the jabberwocky 
love-cry at the end. The Machine had 


become the new master of pure pun- 


tomime. 
* 


SO the Machine was the thoroughly 
identified enemy, the robber ‘of art and 
poetry. But we have already seen how 
in Modern Times the machine was also 
the womb: the paradigm of the macernal 
that absorbed “Charlie” and disgorged 
him. And the limousine: the luxury- 
machine. Woman for Chaplin, from the 
moment of seeing Hetty in the auto, be- 
came the dea-ex-machina; high on plush, 
a nimbus on her hair... golden. Woman 
and the were somehow the 
same. We think of Duchamp’s mechani- 
cal Bride “denuded by “her own bache- 
lc.3”; without friction, Duchamp’s wo- 
man may fit into Chaplin’s goddess- 
machine. And Swinburne’s image. of 
woman as at once the mechanical play- 
thing and the devouring mechanism 
“with clockwork joints of supple gold.” 
Death is here, and birth . .. and the 
ambushed enemy, the primordial cas- 
tvation-machine. But “Verdoux” had 
an antidote for this peril: his own 
deadly aggression. 


machine 
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NEUROSIS AND THE HEALTH OF THE ARTIST _ 


Reviewed by LIONEL TRILLING 


LEONARDO DA VINCI: A STUDY IN PSYCHOSEXUALITY. By Sigmund Freud. 
Authorized translation by A. A. Brill. New York: Random House. $2.50, 


STAVROGIN’S CONFESSION. (Unpublished chapters of “The Possessed.”) By 
F. M. Dostoevsky. Translated by Virginia Woolf and S. S. Koteliansky, With 
a psychoanalytical study of the author by Sigmund Freud, New York: Lear 


Publishers. $2.75. 


culture since the beginning of the Romantic Movement. 


Before that time it used 


Tent question of the mental health of the artist has intensely preoccupied our 


often to be said that the poet was “mad,” but this was only a manner of speaking, 
seldom meant literally. But in the late eighteenth century, with the development of a 
more elaborate and systematic psychology and a narrowing view of mental and emotional 
normality, the statement was more literally intended. Early in the nineteenth century 
Charles Lamb—who knew something of real insanity at close quarters—felt the neces- 


sity of dealing seriously with the belief 
that poetic genius was akin to madness 
and he disposed of the idea in his bril- 
liant essay, “The Sanity of True Genius.” 
At the end of the century Bernard Shaw 
with equal cogency examined and dis- 
missed Max Nordau’s thesis that art 
was a form of mental degeneration. 

But in recent years the tendency of 
criticism has changed. If criticism still 
insists on the sanity of art, it specifies 
the essential sanity of art and has its 
eye on the truth that lies in madness. 
And it is likely to hold that the mental 
ill-health of the artist is a necessary 
eondition for the creation of the art that 
expresses the truth. 

Perhaps for Americans the best-known 
recent statement of this view is the one 
made by Eamund Wilson who has sum- 
marized it in his striking phrase, “the 
wound and the bow.” Wilson figures the 
essential nature of the artist by the sit- 
uation of Philoctetes, the Greek warrior 
who was forced to live in isolation be- 
cause of the disgusting odor of a sup- 
porting wound that would never heal 
anu who yet had to be sought out by his 
comrades because they needed the use 
of the magically unerring bow which he 
possessed, That is, the poet is a poet 
by reason of his sickness as well as by 
reason of his power. The poet himself 
has been content to accept this etiology 
of his art, even to the point of finding 
that his power comes from his sickness. 
Thus, W. H. Auden adresses a “Letter 
to a Wound,” in which he speaks to 
his own “wound” in the cherishing lan- 
guage of a lover to his beloved and 
acknowledges the debts of insight he 
owes it—-“Knowing you,” he says, “has 
made me understand.” 

This view of the nature of the artist— 
of the literary artist most particularly— 
comes easily enough in a culture in 
which, to the thoughtful mind, the “nor- 
mal” and “healthy” ways of established 
society seem insane: avowed madness 

nd illness appear as health, if only be- 
cause they controvert the established 
values. And of course one of the most 
notable intellectual constructs of our 
time, the Freudian psychology, is gen- 
erally taken to give sanction to the be- 
lief that mental sickness is a condi- 
tion of true vision and artistic creation. 

I myself do not think that the sanc- 
tion is legitimately derived from the 
whole import of Freud, although it may 
be speciously drawn from certain of 
Freud’s statements, and I tried to say 
why in an essay of a few years ago (“A 
Note on Art and Neurosis,” Partisan 
Review, Winter, 1945). My statement of 
objections there no longer quite satis- 
fies me, although I think its direction 
is right, and some day I should like to 
amplify and modify what I said. This 
isn’t the occasion for that attempt, but 
the publication this year of two of 
Freud’s most notable studies of artists 
gives me the occasion to raise certain 
questions which are relevant for that 
revision. 

1, The uniqueness of the artist as neu- 
rotic. It was one of the points of my 
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essay that we make a mistake in seeing 
the artist as uniquely neurotic. The mis- 
take is a natural one, for the artist and 
particularly the writer—and more 
writers are said to be neurotic than the 
practitioners of any other art—is aware 
of his moods and makes voluminous 
records of them, not only in his work, 
directly or indirectly, but also in his 
letters, journals and autobiographies. I 
said that a writer becomes a writer for 
reasons which are no more neurotic 
than the reasons that make a man a 


‘logician or a scientist although they 


may be wholly different, and that the 
incidence of neurosis among all other 
professions would be quite as high as 
among writers did we but choose to 
look for it as eagerly in other fields as 
in the profession of writing. What dis- 
tinguishes a writer from other men is 
that it is his function to deal directly 
with the matter of psychic disturbance. 
The men of other professions are celled 
upon to repress their awareness in the 
interest of their functions; but this 
does not make them less neurotic than 
the writer, though their neurosis may be 
of a different sort. According to Freud, 
sexual impotence is involved in every 
male neurosis; yet we might guess and 
could probably show that there is no 
higher incidence of impotence among 
writers than among physicists or 
bankers. 


This particular point was brought 
into question by William Barrett in 
the course of his very brilliant essay, 
“Writers and Madness” (Partisan Re- 
view, January-February 1947). Mr. Bar- 
rett insists on a clear distinction to be 
made between the motives that impel 
the scientist and the artist to their 
respective activities. The difference, as 
I understand it, is a difference in the 
claims of the ego. The claims of the 
artist’s ego upon the world are per- 
sonal in a way that the claims of the 
scientist’s are not, and the artist’s com- 
mitment is personal and complete in a 
way that the scientist’s is not. The scien- 
tist, Mr. Barrett says, does indeed-want 
prestige, “but if in this claim for pres- 
tige he responds to one of the deepest 
urges of his ego, it is. only that this 
prestige may come to attend his person 
through the public world of other men; 
and it is not in the end his own being 
that is exhibited or his own voice that 
is heard in the learned report to the 
Academy.” e 


This may be true so far as conscious- 
ness and social usage go. But Freud’s 
monograph on Leonardo da Vinci sug- 
gests that it is not necessarily true in 
the unconscious. One of the problems 
that Freud sets himself is to discover 
why an artist of the highest endowment 
should have, as the years passed, de- 
voted himself more and more to scien- 


tific investigation, with the result that 
he was unable (neurotically unable, if 
you will) to complete his artistic en- 
terprises. The particular reasons Freud 
assigns need not be gone into here—all 
that I wish to suggest is that Freud 
understands these reasons to be the 
working-out of an inner conflict, the 
attempt to deal with the difficulties that 
have their roots in the most primitive 
situations; Leonardo’s investigations 
were as necessary and “compelled” and 
constituted as much a claim of the 
complete personality as anything the 
writer does; and so far from being for 
the sake of public prestige, they were 
largely private and personal and were 
thought to be a sign of something very 
like insanity. 


2, The nature of neurosis, The liters 
ary conception of psychic ill-health 
tends to be a static one. Wilson and 
Auden use the word “wound” and both 
require that its condition be immut- 
able. The wound of Philoctetes can 
never heal. “Nothing will ever part us,” 
Auden says to his beloved. And Mr, 
Barrett says that he prefers the old- 
fashioned word “madness” to the 
modern word “neurosis.” (One might 
say that it is not quite for him to choose 
on a. mere impulse of taste, for the 
words do not differ in fashion but in 
meaning.) Both in the idea of the ‘wound’ 
and in the idea of “madness” something 
static is implied; we have the old notion 
of a mode or state of the mind. But a 
neurosis, as Freud abundantly makes 
clear in his essay on Dostoevsky, is any- 
thing but static. It is precisely dynamic, 
an activity. It is, indeed, a conflict, 
“There are,” says Freud in the Dostoev- 
sky essay, “no neurotic complete maso- 
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chists”’—by which he means that the 
ego that gives way to masochism (or to 
any other pathological excess) has 
passed beyond neurosis; the conflict 
has ceased but at the cost of the defeat 
of the ego and now some name other 
than neurosis must be given to the con- 
dition of the person who thus takes 
himself beyond the pain of the neurotic 
conflict. 


To understand this is to become aware 
of the complacency with which the liter- 
ary theorists regard mental disease. The 
unconscious of the neurotic individual 
is not equally complacent—it regards 
with the greatest fear the chaotic, an- 
archic and destructive forces it con- 
tains and it struggles mightily to keep 
them at bay. 


And even if it could indeed be shown 
that the artist is actually more neurotic 
than other persons, we would still not 
have the right to conclude that his neu- 
rosis is the source of his powers. It 
would be far more reasonable to con- 
clude that his neurosis is the concomi- 
tant of his powers. For, as Freud says 
in the essay on Dostoevsky, “the neu- 
rosis . . . comes into being all the more 
readily the richer the complexity which 
has to be controlled by the ego.” 


3. The question of terminology. The 
literary critic, when he speaks of mental 
illness, is likely to confine himself to 
the neurosis. Perhaps one reason for 
this is that neurosis is the most benign 
of the mental ills. Another reason is, 
of course, that psychoanalytical litera- 
ture deals chiefly with the neurosis; its 
symptomatology and therapy have be- 
come familiar. Further, the neurosis is 
very easily put into a casual connection 
with the social maladjustments of our 





time. The other forms of mental illness 
of a more severe or of a degenerative 
kind are not so widely -recognized by 
the literary person and are often as« 
similated to neurosis with a resulting 
confusion. 


Yet even where the word neurosis 
might reasonably be thought to apply 
in the explanation o fcharacter traits, 
it is used with more alacrity by lay- 
men than by Freud. Here the practice 
of psychoanalytical writers is somewhat 
to blame, for the concept of emotional. 
normality has not been defined in a 
way to make it easily available—per- 
haps it cannot be—and much behaviov,,;,, 
that is called “neurotic” by psychas,,, 
analysts is not held by them to consti«, . 
tute actual neurosis. Yet it is salutary,,, 
to see with what circumspection Freud ., 
uses the word. Leonardo, according to,,, 
Freud, was shaped by his unconseigus . 
conflicts; there is evidence, which Frewd 
accepts, that he was both homosexual and 
sexually inactive. Yet Freud says, “Let 
us expressly emphasize that we have; 
never considered -Leonardo as a. neu-.; 
rotic . . . We no longer believe that 
health and disease, normal and nervous, . 
are sharply distinguished from each» 
other. We know today that neurotic 
symptoms are substitutive formations 
for certain repressive acts which musk 
result in the course of our development 
from the child to the cultural man, that 
we all produce such substitutive for- 
mations, and that only the amount, TW. 
tensity and distribution of these sub- 
itutive formations justify the practical 
conception of illness. .. .” 


Which leads us to wonder whether 
those writers who cherish madness and 
the wounded personality are not un- 
consciously subscribing to the narrow 
notion of normality which the eighteenth 
century created and which we have ace 
cepted, whether they are not too much 
surprised by the variety of forms that 
human life takes. 


These are but a few of the many 
considerations raised by these two es- 
says of Freud’s. Space prevents a 
further exploration of what they sug- 
gest. But I must take a last fraction 
of space to say a word of deprecation 
of the dreadful prose into which Dr. 
Brill has turned the Leonardo essay; 
it reminds us how sorely we need a 
good new translation of Freud’s work, 


A Woman in Front 
Of a Bank 


The bank is a matter of columns, 

like . convention, 

unlike invention; but the pedi-: 
ments 


sit there in the sun 


to convince the doubting of 
investments “‘solid . 
as rock”—upon which the world 
stands, the world of finance, the 


only world: Just there, 
talking with another woman while ’ 
rocking a baby carriage 
back and forth stands a woman in 


a pink cotton dress, bare legged 
and headed, whose legs 

are two columns to hoki up 

her face, like Lenin’s (her loosely 


arranged hair profusely blond) or 
Darwin’s and there you 

have it: - 

a woman in front of a bank. 


William Carlos Williams. 
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Reviewed by WILLIAM TROY 
THE TIMES OF MELVILLE AND WHITMAN. By Van Wyck Brooks. New York: 


so little intense human excitement of any kind. But Mr. Brooks himself has 


Ase tie this is too portentous a title for a review of a book which offers 


been so fond of this sort of title (The Pilgrimage of Henry James, The Ordeal 
of Mark Twain) for his exposures of the psychological conflicts of writers that one 
may be allowed to turn the tables. It derives of course from the old and discredited 
argumentum ad hominem. The trouble with Henry James, according to Mr. Brooks, 
was that he did’ not face the “realities” of post-Civil War America but ran off to 
Europe to write those defective masterpieces about which people still insist on talking. 


Mark Twain remained at home, hated 
Europe satisfactorily, but fell foul of 
the pruderies of our native culture as 
represented in the person of Mrs. 
Clemens. (Characteristically, Mr. Brooks 
would have it both ways.) As for 
Proust, Joyce, Eliot, and those other 
“secondary” practitioners whom he 
brings ‘to court in The Opinions of Oliver 
Alliston, which deserves a special place 
in the annals of critical ineptitude, it is 
hard to say where the trouble lay—un- 
less ‘in those very refinements which 
doomed them to a limited audience. But 
the question now is what seems to be 
the trouble with Mr. Brooks? 

The ‘present book is the fourth in a 
series on the literary lifé in America, 
altgough we are asked to read it before 
New England: Indian Summer. Dealing 
with the writers of New York, the Mid- 
dle West, the South*and Far West be- 
tween 1840 and 1890, it complements that 
volume in background. We are prom- 
ised .a' further volume which will take 
If this 


particular section of his history is the 


us up to,the first world war. 


dullest which has so far appeared it is 


+ 





not altogether Mr. Brooks’ fault. In no 
other period of our culture will we find 
so many mediocrities in every field, so 
many abortive or unfulfilled talents, so 
many victims of the deplorable in Amer- 
ican life. Intrinsically, how much can 
the works of the Bayard Taylors, the 
Stedmans, the Sills, the Laniers, even 
the Bret ‘Hartes mean to us today? It 
is true that in at least two instances, 
those of the Southern novelist Miss 
Woolson and the naturalist John Muir, 
Mr. Brooks is able to whip up a certain 
amount of curiosity. But even as 
specimens most of these people evoke no 
fresh interest. For at this late date we 
know all that we need or care to know 
of the handicaps of being an artist in 
America; further demonstrations can 
lead only to an endless and tiresome 
stream of gossip, however much en- 
Jarged by the Brooksian scholarship or 
brightened by the celebrated ironic style. 
Of Mark Twain, the only consequential 
writer who was a direct and naive 
product of the epoch, he has eisewhere 
said everything that he has to say. 
Henry James is of course excluded as a 


pariah. But where the book disappoints 
fatally is in its treatment of the two 
writers whose names appear in the title. 
Mr. Brooks does not trace with any ‘real 
discrimination the relationships between 
the mature Whitman and the mature 
Melville and the life of their times. 
The reason for this is that he has never 
been quite clear in his mind as to the 
relationship of any artist to his time. 
If Mr. Brooks is to be classified at all 
it is as an historian—a social or cul- 
tural historian. He has become less and 
less identifiable as a literary ¢vitic. 
There are not more than a half dozen 
pages in this book which approximate 
criticism of literary works. But even as 
a social historian he proceeds without 
selection, method, or defined values. 
More and more his account of our litera- 
ture is reducible to a concatenation of 
biographical tidbits directed to those 


~ who can take neither their scholarship 


nor their fiction straight. His world is 
a twilight world, his people, a kaleidos- 
copie procession of ghosts, and his 
climate too a kind of Indian summer of 
the mind. For the, forceful and mean- 
ingful interpretation of the object of 
literary history, literature itself, he has 
substituted what F. O. Matthiessen once 
called “the diffuse evocation of atmo- 
sphere.” 

If Mr. Brooks fails to explain why 
actually the two greatest resident Amer- 
ican writers of the period were in so 
many important respects above and 
beyond their times, compelled more and 
more to withdraw into themselves, it is 


THE ORDEAL OF VAN WYCK BROOKS | 


because he refuses to admit the ulti- 
mately lonely and personal nature of 
the artist’s role and task. Of course 
Melville and Whitman were of their 
times, but in a complicated and largely 
negative sense like every good nine- 
teenth century artist, and not as dumb 
products of something or other. Like 
every good artist, each transcended, 
imaginatively through his _ individual 
genius, the general conditions of the 
times. To show this would require 
certain things—a™ perception, an ap- 
preciation, and a final reverence in 
literary matters of which unfortunately 
Mr. Brooks hag long since lost sight. 

And in this consists what one suspects 
is his ordeal. Somewhere in this his- 
torian there is a highly sensitive but 
disappointed or stifled imaginative 
writer. As a result he has spent his 
career in one or another form of dis- 
paragement of the accomplishments of 
those who made all the sacrifices in- 
volved in the whole-hearted service of 
the imagination. For a while it was a 
reduction of their works to debatable 
psychological motivation; now it is an 
ever more vague cultural determinism. 
This has been publicly a most successful 
solution: the “world cares little for the 
straight imagination nowadays. But one 
feels that not all the Pulitzer Prizes, 
gold medals, and best-seller listings 
quite compensate for the original grand 
refusal. Not all the purple patches in 
the world are a substitute. All of which, 
it must be added, sounds like something 
by Mr. Brooks himself. 





A FREE AND INSECURE CITIZEN 


Reviewed by JOHN FRANKLIN BARDIN 
THE VICTIM. By Saul Bellow. New York: The Vanguard Press. 294 pages. $2.75. 


“ HERE was a time when people where in the habit of addressing themselves 
I frequently and felt no shame at making a record of their inward transactions. 


... Today, the code of the athlete, of the tough boy... 
There are correct and incorrect ways of indicating ther. 
It is nobody’s business but your own. 


Do you have feelings? 
Do you have an inner life? 


is stronger than ever. 


Do you have 


emotions? Strangle them. To a degree, everybody obeys this code. ... Most serious 


matters are closed to the hardboiled.” 

This is the opening thought of Saul 
Bellow’s Dangling Man, which was a 
novel in the form of an intimate diary. 
It is an important comment on contem- 
porary American manners and litera- 
ture. The code-of taciturnity, of sup- 
pression—that establishes equanimity 
and withdrawal as the standards of con- 
duct and sets classical modes of be- 
havior—permeates our society. One must 
not speak out or act impulsively—spon- 
taneity is tabu. As a compensation for 
this forced conformity, the American 
people allow themselves their fads and 
like lemmings they decide suddenly to 
act irrationally altogether. Those who 
do not conform, or who owe allegiance 
to older traditions and customs, are to 
varying degrees ostracized. That is 
why this country, which to foreign eyes 
is epitomized by the production line, the 
chain store, the cities that look exactly 
alike—by the process of standardiza- 
tion—is marked by many undigested 
minorities, little in-groups of hyphena- 
ted Americans. 

All of this has a bearing on the prob- 
lem of anti-Semitism, and Mr. Bellow 
in his second novel, The Victim, has 
chosen to deal with this problem. On 
another level the theme of his book is 
that of man’s need to find a place in 
the world and to’ discover, daily, certain 
evidence that he really belongs in his 
place. The protagonist is a Jew, Asa 
Leventhal, who has “dared” to force 
his way into the editorial profession by 
soliciting the assistance of a gentile, 
Williston, and his ne’er-do-well friend, 
Kirby Allbee. Once he has his place in 
the world, Asa does not conform to the 
existing code and feels isolated and in- 
secure among his fellow workers. His 
own attitude is: “I was lucky. I got 
away with it.” This attitude indicates 
the guilt that lies beneath the surface 
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of his mind. One day, Kirby Allbee con- 
fronts him on the street and informs 
Leventhal that he, Allbee, is his victim. 
He maintains that years before, when 
Leventhal was trying to get his job, he 
obtained an interview with his own em- 
ployer for him at Asa’s request; Asa 
insulted the man and Allbee lost his 
place because of the incident. This-ac- 
cusation occurs at a time when Leven- 
thal is deeply worried over a sickness 
in the family; he tries to pretend that 
Allbee’s resentment of him is preposter- 
ous, but he cannot evade the guilt in 
his own mind which has _ actually 
adumbrated the accusation. Allbee rep- 
resents to him his possible fate if chance 
had not been kind, and he is not sure 
that Allbee’s claim to be his victim is 
not just. Leventhal cannot dismiss his 
antagonist; he suffers him to live in 
his apartment, to humiliate him and to 
berate him—he even comes close to let- 
ting Allbee take his life. Kirby is, of 
course, an anti-Semite. 
+ o od 


1; will be pointed out that the double- 
character of Leventhal-Allbee is essen- 
tially a Doestoievskian device; I believe 
that the atmosphere of the novel is 
closer tothe paranoia of Kafka’s world. 
But Mr. Bellow, if he has borrowed a 
method, has not paraphrased a manner. 
This book is not a fantasy in the Kaf- 
kan sense—Allbee is a real man who 
exists in a real world; there is nothing 
hallucinatory about Asa’s actions and 
everything’ that happens to him has a 
rational explanation. The obsession lies 
in Asa’s mind, as does his guilt; he 
cannot refute Kirby’s allegation because 
he has first accused himself, to himself, 
of the same crime. Leventhal did not 
have a place in the world, but he 
squeezed himself into one; Allbee did 


~~ 


have a place in the world, but he lost 
it. Asa, place or no place, will never 
be sure he belongs; Kirby, place or no 
place, will never have any doubts that 
he belongs. They are, in Asa’s mind and 
in Kirby’s, too, a double personality. 

Mr. Bellow demonstrates throughout 
his novel the insatiable desire and re- 
sentment that are the base of anti- 
Semitism. It is the psychology of those 
who exclude and the excluded, of the 
cat and the mouse. It is important to 
the cat that he remain a cat, that he 
surround himself with signs and para- 
phernalia that proclaim him a feline; 
the mouse wants to gain a place in the 
eat’s kingdom, but it is equally im- 
portant to him that he remain a mouse. 
In a competitive society characterized 
by e flux-of strata, Jews and non-Jews 
fan tolerate each other, allow each other 
to exist on the same level, but they can- 
not accept each other. The Jew must 
always try to belong, while maintaining 
his idefitity—his Jewishness; and the 
gentile must always show him that he 
does not belong by—if you will pardon 
the pun for the meaning it adds—assert- 
in his gentility. 

Both sadism and masochism are pres- 
ent. They first appear within the per- 
sonality of the participants and it is 
the identical personality no matter 
which role the individual plays. In the 
novel, Asa Leventhal exercises his free- 
dom from—as Erich Fromm might put 
it—by seeking and finding his place in 
the world; but this very place is one in 
which he feels alone and isolated, filled 
with doubt and anxiety. He is driven 
into a compulsive and irrational ac- 
tivity, he summons up his djinn in the 
form of Kirby Allbee and submits to the 
sword of his accusation. He is not free 
to enjoy his place in the world—he must 
find authority and. bow down to it. 

Mr. Bellow is at all times careful to 
make both aspects of this double per- 
sonality believable human beings, to put 
down in detail the mental and physical 
characteristics and the differing pat- 
terns of behavior that define the man. 
This personality is essentially an un- 
reflective one, it responds to insecurity 


” 
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at all times it either 
competes or is competed against. I 
commend Mr. Bellow for his bravery 
in staying entirely within the conscious- 
ness of Leventhal. To some it may seem 
that as an author he has shirked a re- 
sponsibility in not making the Jewish 
side of his double character, the Leven- 
thal aspect, more “sympathetic.” If he 
had forsaken his naturalism to allow 
such “liberal” editorialization, he would 
not only have lost the interplay of be- 
havior between the gentile and the Jew 
but The Victim vould have ceased to be 
a novel and have become an inneffective 
piece of watered-down propaganda. 


with violence, 


* * *” 


Waar I consider unfortunate is that 
in endeavoring to present the entire 
narrative from the point of view of 
Asa Leventhal, his style has been se- 
duced by the behavior of his character. 
In his earlier novel, he composed his 
diary entries in a pleasant, discursive 
manner that much better suited the 
temper and intelligence of the author 
and the seriousness of his theme. Here, 
he has simplified his style, made his 
imagery more prosaic, grayed the sur- 
faces of the novel to correspond with 
the coarse, dullish stream of his narra- 
tor’s consciousness. This was probably 
advisable to a degree in order to achieve 
versimilitude, but it seems to me that 
he has overdone it. 

The form of the novel suffices, but 
one does not feel that it is a completed 
edifice. The last chapter is ill-contrived 
and anti-climactical; the book ends on a 
note of supererogation, a jibe for the pit. 
The moral connection between the death 
in the family and the self-accusation— 
as if a Jew in gaining a place for him- 
self in society must sacrifice some token 
part of himself in“his family—isinsuffi- 
ciently brought out. I also felt that the 
penultimate ambiguity of Allbee’s mur- 
derous attempt at suicide occurred too 
abruptly and followed too closely on the 
previous highly dramatic scene. But 
these are minor flaws in a memorable 
portrait of a free and insecure citizen 
of the world. 
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Alfred A. Knopf. $5.00. 


Reviewed by H. J. KAPLAN 


MONSIEUR TESTE. By Paul Valéry. Translated by Jackson Mathews. New York: 


He has. disappeared. When last heard of, in 1946, Monsieur Teste was a 


W HAT has become of Monsieur Teste, in the year 1947 of France’s anguish? 


briliant and mysterious fellow, unanimously admired in the literary world; 
a man of taste, and above all a master of the mallarméenne language—a curious, 
late-nineteenth century form of gongorism, all compounded of wise inversions and 
etymological reference (he called one of his volumes of verse Charmes, meaning not 
charms but carmina, and thus ironically restoring the Latin allusiveness to the 


debased French form). 
bibliography of Mallarmé’s manias, 
vevues and corrigées and even aug- 
mentées a bit (he would have liked this 
metaphor, since it smells of printer’s 
ink, bookstores and the “trade”—which, 
under the exotic incense of his solitude, 
and the perfume of the salons, was his 
own persistent smell). Now I have been 
asked to tell you about M. Teste, and 
not about the poems—which were signed 
by Paul Valéry. But this much is im- 
portant: the poems were difficult to 
write, and M. Teste attached far more 
value to this difficulty than to the result, 
which there on paper, for every 
vulgar eye to see. He even disowned 
the poems, as it were, in advance; but 
he needn't have bothered, for the vulgar 
eyes left his poems alon& 


was 


It is true that this has been the fate 
of almost ail modern poets who have 
thereby gained the special attention and 
the delectation of experts, that ingenious 
close reading of the text which has 
taught us (and the poets) so much about 
their poems perform, if only one 
sufficiently awake. But for my 
purpose, which is to inquire what has 
become of M. Teste, it will suffice to 
recall that although few .people read 
his poems, and not very many his prose, 
M. Teste was highly, even eecstatically, 
regarded by his countrymen. He was 
elected to the French Academy, i.e., he 
was decreed immortal. He was appoint- 
ed to the College de France, where his 
lectures rapidly became the key social 
events of the season, despite the fact 
that the dowagers could never remember 
what he had said. And finally, when the 
flesh weakened and he was so un- 
Testean as to die, he was given a na- 
tional funeral, with fantastically ac- 
ecoutred guardsmen and—but I have not 
been asked to tell you about his funeral, 
either. Only this, which is to the point: 
the country. was moved by M. Teste’s 
death. The thirty-odd dailies and the 
hundred-odd weeklies of the Capital all 
felt it their duty to report this event 
under banner headlines, such headlines 
as even the most popular of dead poets 
would not rate in America, unless the 
poor fellow stood up in his coffin and 
sang the Star-Spangled Banner. And in 
their which I have carefuly 
analyzed, -the word Jlucidity—usually 
coupled with supreme—recurs 318 times. 
Whole phrases, like the highest figure 
of French intelligence, recur dozens of 
times. The journalists and critics, many 
of whom had obviously never read M. 
Teste, happily sloshed about in a sea 
of supreme lucidity, austere clarity, 
noble intelligence and (I almost forgot) 


profound consciousness. 


how 


Stays 


stories, 


” * * 


Now the explanation of this anomaly 
is very simple. Although few people 
read the poems of M. Teste, widespread 
popularity, attended the 
elaboration of his less exotie work, his 
best-known character: Paul Valéry. The 
latter was presented—and universally 
considered, even by my concierge,—as 
the very symbol of Thinking France, as 
De Gaulle was the symbol of Fighting 
France. Valéry was a man of letters, 
but of a new kind; one of his “pet no- 
as Teste says on page 83 of the 
book I am reviewing “was wanting to 
keep art—ars—and yet do away with 
the artist’s or author’s illusions. He 
couldn’t bear the stupid pretensions of 
gross pretensions of novel- 


favor, even 


tions,” 


poets—the 


ists. He insisted that a clear idea, etc.” 
Valéry was mad about clear ideas. He 
14 


In this language he wrote poems which are like a solemn 





lived in a bare room, furnished with a 
skeleton and a blackboard; what he did 
with the former is not known, but the 
blackboard was constantly covered with 
mathematical equations. No one knows 
whether he ever managed to work the 
equations out, but it is clear that he 
was justified in looking with scorn upon 
poets, novelists, even philosophers; he 
was engaged in a discipline which was 
more rigorous and somehow subsumed 
the others. He says somewhere (per- 
haps in one of the essays which M. Teste 
so cleverly wrote under his name) that 
the men we ordinary people call great, 
x! are those who preferred 
that, to the ineffable 
And since this 


faute de mien: 
this thought, or 


process of intellection. 


thought, or that, must always in some 
way be imperfect, with. respect to pure 
thought ittself, the really great thing 


perpetually in the realm of 
to think this, or that, 
but simply to think. Can you imagine 
absurdly romantic idea in the 
the character whom M. Teste 
created carefully, over a long period of 
years, in order to nationalize the par- 
nassian, neo-classical image of the poet? 


was to live 


possibility; not 


a more 
mind of 


For that is the final object of this 


subtle creation, this character, Paul 
Valery. The last nationalized poet had 
been Victor Hugo. But France had 


changed and one could no longer pro- 
pose for nationalization a poet whose 
verses school-children learned by heart 
(such poets, from Sully Prudhomme to 
Aragon, were doomed to be awful in 
any case, whereas Hugo was a great 
poet, alas, etc.). One could not simply 
nationalize a thinker, like Bergson or 
Poincaré, because they were mere spec- 
ialists and France remained an _ in- 
credible literary culture. The lawyers 
were literary, the doctors were literary 
—it was Dr. Mondor who pronounced 
the ritual eulogy of Valéry in the French 
Academy — everything and everyone 
were pourris with literature. Further- 
more, M. Teste could not have ignored 
the fact that Bergson and Poincaré (and 
a half-dozen others one might mention) 
had committed the supreme vulgarity 
of “beginning with the flaw that ma@e 
them known,” i.e. laying their cards on 
the table, stating their propositions. “I 
have surmised that the strongest heads, 
the most sagacious inventors, the most 
exacting connoisseurs of thought, must 
misers, who die with- 
out giving up their secret. Their 
*xistence was revealed to me by 

somewhat less solid individuals.” (p. 10. ) 


be unknown men, 


* * . 


Here we have the secret of Paul 
Valery. M. Teste could not. nationalize 
himself, since he had to die without, giv- 
ing up his secret. So he invented Paul 
Valery, who was only a nuance less 
solid; who took upon himself the neces- 
sary evil of statement, but always made 
it clear that he really did not adhere 
to this thought, or that, but only to 
intellection itself. In short, he was a 
docile creature, who testified (excuse 
me) to the existence of his master, and 
never denied that he owed him every- 
thing. Valéry was a, man of taste, and 
when he spoke of such kindred spirits 
as Stendhal and Baudelaire he could 
not help making some penetrating re- 
marks. But, for the rest, since what- 
ever he said in one essay he was likely 
to deny in another (both opinions were 
in any case) he gave the best 
the specifically literary 


impure, 
of himself to 


task, which exercised his real talent: 
words. 

No more—and no lesa. The other day, 
a French traveling salesman, who had 
seen the Communists storm the city hall 
in Marseilles, quoted Valéry’s famous 
phrase to me, about how we civilizations 
know ourselves to be mortal. It is a 
handsome phrase and, as a matter of 
fact, I think I prefer Valéry’s version 
to Spengler’s, or Gobineau’s, not to 
speak of the ancients. On the other 
hand, listen to this: “Seeing is not 
being, not exactly; seeing implies being. 
One can be without seeing, which means 
that seeing may be cut off.... The differ- 
ence between ‘present’ seeing and ‘past’ 
seeing, or memory, if there is a preak 
between them, and if present seeing 
does not. contain the other may be at- 
tributed to intervening ‘time.’ This 
hypothesis has never been found at 
fault.” What can one feel about this, 
which I quote from the last chapter of 
our book, but a bitter embarrassment? 
The chapter is fittingly called The End 
of M. Teste 


x * * 


Tuts, then, is the highest figure of 


MK. Teste’s Publicity Agent 


M. Teste’s 
licity agent, the man who believed that 
it is possible to think without thinking 
this, or that? Alas, if it were true! But 
perhaps I am unjust. I take my head 
in my two hands and try to recover an 
idea, a suggestion, even a fleeting in- 


French intelligence? 


pub- 


sight. Nothing! The king is naked! 

Recall the trtly great contemporary 
minds which laid bare whole worlds to 
our imagination. Their mere names 
evoke profound and subtle notions: the 
fetichism of commodities, the mystified 
conscience, the oedipal syndrome. Of 
the Variétés. one remembers literary- 
critical remarks, like the classicism. 
romanticism antithesis: frequently just, 
always neat, rarely original. ‘M. Teste, 
tel qrw'en Ini-meme enfin Véternité le 
change, evokes only the “austere” poet 
whose impossible dream he was. 


* * * 


Tar Knopf edition of Monsieur Teste 
does honor to the typographical and 
binding arts, which badly need it, in 
America. Jackson Mathews’ translae 
which I have not verified in detail, 
The text adequately. 
—Paris. 


tion, 
seems to render 
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indian Childhood 


Reviewed by JOHN MOSCHEL 


THERE AND THEN. By Christine 
Weston. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. 176 pages. $2.50. 


Tue stories comprising There and 
Then, while somewhat uneven, have, in 
general, considerable merit. Super- 
ficially, they are what has come to be 
known as the “New Yorker” type of story 
(many of them indeed first appeared in 
the New Yorker) with its single inci- 
dent, characterization through dialogue, 
and divers other qualities all too 
well kgown to need elaboration. Like- 
wise the prose style, applied with such 
success to the novel and the short story 
by E. M. Forster, has the relaxed grace 
ef the English literary essay where it 
has been reduced to a state of flaccid 
posturing. 

These stories are distinguished by the 
searching intelligence which the author 
has brought to bear upon the conflict 
between the East and the West. Where 
others have been satisfied with goodwill 
and sympathy alone, Mrs. Weston shows 
a real comprehension of the problem. 
This she has dramatized in terms of ex- 
perience recalled from childhood. The 
drama expressed in a prose that has 
both vigor and finish is one of consistent 
understatement. Each of the stories re- 
veals an aspect of the colonial and/or 
native states of mind. In some the con- 
flict is implicit while in others the two 


states of mind are thrown into imme- 
diate juxtaposition and an_ explicit 
tension is created. The wit which she 
brings to her writing is both pointed 
and to the point and in range and 
quality can be identified as deriving 


from the French tradition; in fact, the 
“Alexander” is almost pure “ésprit 
gaulois.” : 


story 


Through her frequent and skillful use 
of children, Mrs. Weston’s stories gain 
a direct simplicity; in “The Mud Horse” 
and in “The Devil Has the Moon,” she 
thus achieves an unusual degree of ef- 
fectiveness. Beginning with the former, 
the conflict is stated in a minor kay: 
Kulloo’s pregnant mud horse and the 
crooked line drawings of the English 
children are mutually incomprehensible. 
In “The Devil Has the Moon” Mr. 
Sanderson, the Eurasian tutor, equating 
prejudice with superstition, attempts to 
teach his pupils something of elementary 
astronomy. ‘“‘Appearances, they knew, 
were what actually counted— the ap- 


pearance of knowledge, the appearance 
of good breeding”; how correct this is, 
appears in the frenzied fiasco which 
ends the lesson. “A Game of Halma” 
brings us to the world of adults and the 
conflict becomes overt. Mrs. Weston endg 
the group with “River Scene,” a delight- 
fully ironic parable. 


The stories that are least successful 
are so not because the author falls short 
of realizing her intention or because of 
any lapses in style. Rather, it is through 
a meagreness of content; and in such 
stories as “Be Still, She Sleeps” Mrs, 
Weston produces no more than a compe« 
tent but tenuous spinning of words, 
Such stories, however, are an exception. 
There and Then, although not quite live 
ing up to the promise shown in Mrs, 
Weston’s Indigo, is on the whole a com: 
mendable performance. 
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A challenging 
review of American 
dealings in the 
Philippines 


iT PINE 
STORY gas 


By DAVID 
BERNSTEIN 

@ A controversial, im- 
mensely readable account 


of the relations between 
the two nations from the 
days of Aguinaldo and 
| Dewey to those of Roxas 
| and MacArthur. It is also 

the economic and social 
history of the Philip- 
pines, its role in the re- 
cent war, its. potentialities, 
and America’s continuing 
responsibilities. $3.75 


At all bookstores, f 
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THE WOUND AND THE BOW . 
Press. $3.50. 


New York: Oxford University 


of The Triple Thinkers make it impossible any longer to avoid a re-examination 


Te: current re-issue of The Wound and the Bow and the promised reprinting 


of the criticism of Edmund Wilson. 


There is a felt obligation, and a comple- 


mentary reluctance, periodically to detach a writer important in one’s own develop- 
ment from public status and private memory; a certain tenderness re-inforces the 


reluctance, but it cannot stand against the explicit intent of a re-issue: 


not merely recalled. 


to be read, 


The first memory of Wilson belongs for many of us to the period when we were 
discovering at once Marxian doctrine and the New Literature—when Joyce and Lenin 


presided, with equal authority, over our~ 


disavowal of bourgeois values. Our un- 
clarity about what we proposed to sub- 
stitute (it was War, and to define the 
Enemy seemed enough) kept us from 
-yealizing the ultimate conflict of our 
two revolutions. Besides, we could find 
jn the, single authorship of A-el’s Castle 
and The. American Jitters a warrant for 
believing. that, though Proletarian Lit- 
erature failed to attain artistic distine- 
tion and Eliot, for all his art, persisted 
jn wrong-headed politics, somewhere our 
two allegiances cohered. 

Later, when we had lost faith in the 
spectacular crudities of Stalinism, there 
was Wilson at the Finland Station with 
us, re-defining his social goals—re- 
examining Finnegan’s Wake; the process 
was still single. In the latest stage, 
there was a cue for uneasiness, perhaps; 
the critical values we had nursed as 
rebels succeeded (with dignity, it is 
true) Clifton Fadiman in the New 
Yorker, while the political impulses, 
turned toward anguish, sought the 
underground of quasi-fiction in Hecate 
County. 

But Wilson’s appeal reached not only 
us for whom he was the critic par ex- 
celence; those to whom the approach of 
Eliot or Richards was more congenial, 
even the Southern Agrarians, whose 
close analysis Wilson could not achieve 
and whose politics he openly despised, 
treated him with respect. He was (it is 
a hard thing to say of a critic) a Gentle- 
man. The easy perspicuous style, the 
range of tolerance, the sense of a solid 
background, Classical and Modern, made 
him acceptable in circles where other 
critical advocates of avant-garde litera- 
ture and the Revolution could not enter. 

There is in certain critics who share 
Wilson’s allegiances a disturbing nar- 
rowness of culture, an espousal of the 
contemporaneous chic, rooted in their 
sense of being excluded from the classic 
past, the property of those with in- 
herited libraries—a feeling that what 
belongs to them is precisely what has 
been rejected by those more fortunate 
in their cultural heritage. Even the 
radical intellectual could not help feel- 
ing a certain begrudged reassurance in 
finding at his side one as conspicuously 
non-marginal as Wilson. 

Wilson has avoided, too, the second 
typical narrowness of recent criticism, 
the academic. Never vocationally bound 
to the University he is free of pedantry, 
and what lies at its root—the self-con- 
sciousness of the teacher, unable to for- 
get that he can be charged with touting 
| what js, after all, his Bread and Butter. 
It is the air of the amateur, the eva- 
| sion of a professional commitment, that 
charms us in Wilson—and that protects 
him from his own method and theories. 
I think there is a price for such ease: 
the lack of a real unity in the critical 
books, the appearance as essays of what 
might easily have been full-length 
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studies, but in the end it is a partial 
{ salvation. 

Wilson’s customary description of him- 
| self as a Historical, or even a Marxian, 
Critic is a little misleading. On the 
conscous level, he is a Moralist Critic 
of the order of Paul Elmer More (on 
j whom he has written one of his most 
successful pieces), though with quite 
other ethical standards, derived from 
the prophetic side of Karl Marx. But 
he is.moved, at the deepest level, by the 
failure of love in “The Heartbreak 
House of Capitalism” and his metaphors 
of decay are chiefly sexual, not social. 
In The Wound and the Bow his major 
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a.w.,ois is frankly Freudian, and in 
“The Girl with the Golden Hair” it is, 
suggested that even his own sympathy 
with the working class is condescending, 
sentimental, motivated by a kind of 
class sexual envy. Wilson’s almost com- 
pulsive drive to this sort of examination 
can lead on the one hand to the poverty 
of his exegesis of the Wasteland, and, 
on the other, to such a splendid tour de 
force as-his study of “The Turn of the 
Screw.” 

It is true, however, that Wilson is often 
concerned with the social fate of Ideas 
extracted from works of art, and so far 
h> may be called a historical critic. 
But he is the least brash of historical 


critics, surely, in his constant discovery 
that evaluations, social or moral, 6f 
Ideas, have nothing to do with the 
evaluation of works of art as such. Re- 
fusing to submit to the New Masses 
confusion of the two evaluations, he is 
driven back vun—honest confession and 
his instinctive taste. That taste is good 
(in prose at least; in verse Wilson has 
never quite graduated from an early 
adulation of Edna St. Vincent Millay), 
and the honesty disarming, but they are 
not enough. Refusing to develop or 
espouse any general theory of aesthetics, 
incapable of close textual analysis, 
Wilson most often remains in a critical 
middle-ground, and cannot solve the 
discrepancy between his exegesis and 
judgment. 

Is the historical 
genesis and background a discipline 
pleasurable in itself though,alien to the 
fundamental aesthetic experience? Is 
the ecritic’s only parity with the artist 
on the level of instinctive taste? Is the 
work of art more important than the 
sum of its ideas? These questions Wil- 
son seems sometimes willing to answer 
affirmatively, though he will not say so 
clearly. 

On the other hand, there are clues 
throughout his work to a quite different 
point of view that begins in an impa- 
tience with form (it is characteristie 
that writers in whom the formal ele- 
ment is weaker than the ideological, 
like Dickens, seem in Wilson’s discus- 
sions better than they are, while writers 
like James seem worse) and ends in a 
total confounding of the arts among 
themselves and with experience. 


investigation of 


ilson’s Criticism: A Re-examination | 


Reviewed by LESLIE A. FIEDLER 


The obsessive notion of the dying out 
os verse in our time that haunts Avel’s 
Castle and The Triple Thinkers is no 
mere quirk, but grows out of Wilson’s 
primary belief that attempts to dis- 
criminate between Poetry and Prose in 
terms more subtle than metrical tech- 
nique ‘are mystifications. The difference 
between Dante and Flaubert “is simply 
that by Flaubert’s time the Dantes 
write their visions as prose fiction. .. .” 
Simply! Surely, that is wilful naiveté, 
and when we are told further that all 
comunication is essentially one, that 
the poem of “the Symbolist poet is really 
performing the same sort of function 
as ... even the severe technical lan- 
guages of science,” we begin to appre- 
ciate the bias that makes Ideas more 
attractive to Wilson than their formal 
embodiment jn works of art. 

But there is a remoter assumption 
from which these others spring: that 
the literary arts are second-best, “under- 
ground” arts, practiced because our so- 
ciety inhibits the primary art of living, 
and that the human spirit will, in cre- 
ating the meta-capitalist state, “tran- 
scend literature itself.” 

This view, with its obvious suggestion 
of an inverted distaste for literature, 
is not, of course, Wilson’s whole view. 
In his easy, amateur eclecticism it can 
live beside a contradictory view; but 
the double bias, his sundered taste and 
analysis, the one arising from a love of 
the arts, the other from a disguised 
contempt, cannot enrich each other, and 
in their cénflict is the clue to why Wil- 
son’s successes are closer to his surface, 
his failures nearer his core. 





GERTRUDE STEIN’S AMERICA 


Reviewed by ELIZABETH HARDWICK 
FOUR IN AMERICA. By Gertrude Stein. 


221 pages. $3.75. 


New Haven: Yale University Press. 


defend -her is to attack the reader in advance by hoarse predictions that he will 


Fe: a long time Gertrude Stein’s admirers have found that the best way to 


be either too lazy to appreciate her or too much devoted to the mediocre and 
commonplace to respect her revolutionary talents. This querulous tone is unnecessary 
because such audience as Miss Stein had always allowed her a special dispensation. She 
knew better than anyone else how to put the reader on the defensive and few writers 
have so easily succeeded in making criticism irrelevant. To point out that much of 
her work is boring, makes one feel like a bore for thinking so. Gertrude Stein’s ambi- 


bitions were of such a pure, mad sort 
that only a worse and ugiier madness 
would want them otherwise. 

In addition to her real talent she had 
an armor of magnificent childishness 
that made her almost invulnerable. This 
narcissistic omnipotence was so fantas- 
tic that it hardly seemed to come within 
the province of criticism, but was some- 
thing apart, like child painting. Further- 
more, the conflict between the artist and 
the more boorish elements of the public 
was so beautifully dramatized in her 
career that it overshadowed the ques- 
tion of whether or not her achievement 
was first-rate. 

Gertrude Stein was mercilessly ridi- 
culed and all well-meaning people sus- 
pect that only the good is ridiculed, 
never the bad. Generally this is true: 
stupid work is invariably successful. The 
common reader pronounced Gertrude 
Stein’s work absurd and pronounced it 
with such assurance that one could feel 
comfortable only by insisting that she 
was far from absurd; indeed, she was 
devilishly clever, perhaps great. (What 
artist ever benefited more by the word 
perhaps?) Somehow the Stein case be- 
came identified with the defense of all 
experimental art, a coulition made all 
the more probable by the author’s en- 
gaging self-love. She liked to link The 
Making of Americany with Ulysses and 
Remembrance of Things Past. In the 
introduction to this 1.ew publication, 
Four In America, Thornton Wilder has 
organized a host of the persecuted and 
with the implication that any hesita- 
tion about Gertrude Stein is a left- 
handed blow at the idiosyncracies of 





Shakespeare, Donne, Hopkins, Emily 
Dickinson, Kafka, the late James and 
Joyce, Laurence Sterne, Rabelais, and 
Kierkegaard. In the face of this shin- 
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ing company, who could dare approach 
Miss Stein with anything except the 
blame: 
squarely upon the reader’s shoulders ? 


Looking back upon her writing, it ap- 
pears that Edmund Wilson’s cautious 
judgment of her in Avxel’s Castle, pub- 
lished in 1931, was a fair verdict. He 
recognized her influence and daring, 
gave her credit for the beauties of 
Three Lives, but he declared himself 
unable to finish The Making of Amer- 
icans. In this work he, found “a sort 
of fatty degeneration of her imagination 

(Continued on Page Nineteen) 
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Reviewed by R. W. FLINT 
THOMAS WOLFE, By Herbert J. Muller. New York: New Directions. Makers of 


Modern Literature Series. 196 pages. 


$2.00. 


LOOK HOMEWARD ANGEL. By Thomas Wolje (reprint). New York: Scribners. 


662 pages. $5.00. 


leave him in his cave for at least another decade. The lasting appeal of his work 


T inere ti WOLFE was such a self-created Caliban that it might seem best to 


for a certain age-group of American readers is beyond critical jurisdiction. 


Like 


Kahlil Gibran he will stay with us because in the bulk he answers a fundamental 
need. Probably nobody can want fame and beg for it’as Wolfe did and not win it on 


one of the leveis where men become famous. 


The “significance” of Wolfe has, I think, 


become a tiresome and fruitless question since whatever it may be it must assert itself 


only through specifie literary achievements. 


be ailowed to cool down to room tem- 
perzture. Wolfe became a_ universal 
figure of sorts by trying to straddle 
everything his world was interested in. 
Many critics have seen this'as an enor- 
mou.: democratic virtue as if the modern 
novelist were. obliged to be an expanded 
issue of Time magazine, with beatitudes 


large and vague enough to match. The 
fact remains, however, that Wolfe 


sprawled as much through inability to 
concentrate as anything else. He was a 
very talented mimic. Given’ the tone 
for a style of characterization, as he 
was by the mcuntain people around 
Asheville, he could write of them with 
sympathy, accuray, and_ ironic 
gence, whereas in a relatively flat at- 
mosphere like fashionable Manhattan he 
had no pattern by which to remake ex- 
perience, or rather, he imposed the old 
hoist pattern of hill-haunted dooms on 
a world where it not fit. It is 
proper to plead for his later novels on 
the basis of certain memorable “scenes,” 
such as Piggy Logan’s circus, the public 
Brooklyn, the dead man in 
the apearance of a liner 
These are good 
enough, and each gains an added poig- 
nance by to Wolfe’s extra- 
ordinarily, genuinely, and publicly pain- 
ful existence. But as literary stunts 
they are all excelled -in other fiction of 
the period. 

If the early writing was the best and 
the later writing grew worse as he went 


indul- 


wouid 


latrines in 
ths subway, 
otf France, and so on. 


belonging 





The rest is mostly gossip, which had best 





farther in time away from his primary 
source, on what basis can we analyze 
his total vogue and appeal? The Ger- 
mans who once exalted The Sorrows of 
Werther to the status of a classic have 
an even stronger sense of the messianic 
than we have, and we can go to them 
for our best clues. The appeal seems to 
be, finally,.a semi-religious affair, a 
matter of attitude. We could drag in 
the term “romanticism” here and com- 
pare Wolfe with a remarkably similar 
German stylist, Jean Paul Richter, but 
Wolfe is too big and amorphous a figure 
to fit these pigeon-holes. Franz Schoen- 
ex-editor of Simplicissimus who 
wrote a article in the Times two 
summers ago hailing Wolfe as a great 
origirfal genius and the Homer of Amer- 
ica, betrayed an unflattering disdain of 
our national ambitions, which after all, 
beat the Old Worid 
chest-thumpers at their own 
Schoenberner misses the things that are 
strong in Wolfe as a writer and praises 
strong at least 
persistent and declamatory in 
man—the hill boy who 
didn’t mind announcing himself as better 
than all the little “half-men” of 


the arts who happened to be struggling, 


bernet ’ 


lead 


are not solely to 


game, 


the things that if not 
were 


Wolfe as a 
poor 
in sdme instances, with more patience 
than Wolfe to make-sense out of their 
epoch and from whom, ultimately, Wolfe 


got most of his good ideas. On this level, 
Wolfe appeals to the higher philistinism 
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of the age that expected art to “do some- 
thing” about the world, to create values 
and affirmations by fiat, to tell a lie so 
noble that the truth would be insignifi- 
cant beside it. Wolfe and Gide have 
preached the gospel of the artist as the 
only free, self-determining “creator” — 
it may be a true gospel but it’s only a 
gossipy substitute for art itself. Wolfe 
was not content with that; more even 
than Gide he had to play out the 
messianic role he had cut out for him- 
self. He felt the pressure of this demand 
to the end of his life and. with an oddly 
distracted frenzy would turn on the 
current where it was expected of him. 
One speaks of Wolfe as learning all his 
great lessons by the sweat of his ego, 
but [ think you must say that the learn- 
ing and the suffering were parallel 
Without either’s causing the other. He 
knew all he was ever to learn about Life 
when he went to Harvard; the rest was 
sorting the wider world into Enemies 
and Noble Friends. As to spiritual and 
political movements, he was always well 
behind the van in his discoveries. !f 
you can feel the pathos and occasional 
heroism of Wolfe’s life away from North 
tempted to claim an 
inordinately high significance for his 
yn the grounds that he had a 
than anyone else. 
Thus, on this first level of appreciation, 
Wolfe as take 
him only as a symbol of good-will gone 


Carolina, you are 


“wisdom” 


better right to it 


artist-messiah, we can 


wrong, a huge misdirected crusading 
enthusiasm. 

* * * 
Wore is not exhausted in this 
catezory, however. There are two li- 
teraty levels on the merits of both 


of which he may well sury 


interesting novelist of his period. Others 


ive as the most 


lid better single things with much ob- 
vious effort. The famous sleeping-bag 


Whom the Bell Tolls is 
fearful lengths a 
to say some- 
Hemingway’s 
refusal to write anything touching his 
family until they are all dead is another 
strange obsession that never hampered 
Wolfe. Wolfe, paradoxically enough, 
innoculated perhaps: by the crudeness of 


episode in For 
an example of the 
writer will go to in order 


thing and yet not say it. 


was not so 
self-conscious about 
language. He relaxed often into a mid- 
dle style of 
revery, and 


his overall messianism, 


ferocious nor so 


sing-song 
description that 
This was 
the Wolfe who, in a period of inhuman 
emptiness and strain, had something to 
celebrate. 
He made cracke?-barrel philosophy into 
an *ndless, 


mixed rhetoric, 
evocative 


can be very pleasant reading. 


say, a personal occasion to 
half-comic 


German 


half-lyrical, 
stream-of-consciousness his 
and his Scotch-lrish-mountaineer  in- 
independence 
spiritual turmoil of being a 
Greater Writer. The pleasure I find in 
this Wolfe is not unlike that of good 
middling Italian opera,.a tone admitted- 
ly artificial and corny but maintaified 
by a consistency of attitude, and now 
and then the vehicle for some haunting- 
ly good My own senti- 
mental pilgrimage to Asheville was not 
disappointing, least of all Mrs. Wolfe 
(Eliza) who told me I had come down 
too early, that spring didn’t begin until 
“the oak leaves were as big as rabbit's 
ears.” (How did Wolfe miss that one?) 
The highest level of his achievement 
was the happy interaction of three 
faculties; his imitativeness—the ability 
to take a strong impression of people 
and backgrounds more highly colored 
than himself, his high spirit (“... shall 
we not see God again, as once in the 
morning, on the mountain?”) and the 
native ironie’dispassion that never en- 
tirely left him. These traits were oper- 


heritance asserting its 


over the 


observations. 
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Some Versions of Wolfe 


ating together in the family episodeg 
that are good enough, I thjnk, to dom 
inate the fiction of his era. Most of thegg 
occur in Look Homeward Angel—ong 
thinks of Gant at work in the Square, 
Gant taking the family out in the new 
car, the death of Ben. The operatig 
moments in the later books are some. 
thing quite different in kind, set sceneg, 
inflated and, oversimplified, the best g 
dedicated writer without much iutel. 


-lectual resource could do with limited 


material. The family episodes, however, 
if anything, are the real “myth” of 
America that Wolfe is said to have ree 
created; specifically, they offer the back. 
side of the American dream in conjune 
tion with the front. The frustration of 
these powerful natures, lured apart by 
ideals smaller than their capacity for 
self-giving, pariahs out of -abundancg 
rather than lack, is Wolfe’s. most ef. 
fective criticism of a life essentially 
divisive and centrifugal. This, Wolfe 
(Continued on Page Nineteen) 
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“COMPREHENSIVE, 
FACTUAL AND 
DEVASTATING.” 

—Foster Rhea Dulles, 


N.Y. Herald Tribune Book Review 
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LABOR 
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SOVIET 
RUSSIA 


By DAVID J. DALLIN 
and BORIS I. NICOLAEVSKY 
“...a part of the needed intel- 
lectual armor of every citizen cone 
cerned with peace on the basis of 
freedom and justice.” 
—JOHN DEWEY, 
The New Leader 
chapter and verse 
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© Famous ‘Conductor 





Serge Jaroff above and his Don Cos- 
sack chorus will appear in Carnegie 








Hall Jan. 2nd to give their annual 
concert. 
LEBLANG ISSUES ' 


GIFT CERTIFICATES | 
Holiday theatre ticket gift cer- | 
tiicates are now on sale at the 
leblang Theatre Ticket Agency 
and its branches, it was, announced 
by Saul Lancourt, manager. This 
js-the second year that the Leb- 
lang Agency has championed the 
jdea of gifting theatre tickets dur- 
te the Christmas season. Last 
ear more than $20,000 worth of 
[rtificates were sold. 

} Issued in $10 denominations, the | 
ttractively engraved certificates 
f° enclosed in handsome covers. 


0 particular show is designated 
on the certificate, the choice of play 
ing left to the recipient of the 
ift who brings it to the Leblang 
ces and:1edeems it for the play 
of his selection. 


“RED STALLION” HOLDS 

AT GOTHAM THEATRE 
Following its record-breaking first 
week-end at the Gotham Theatre, | 
Eagle Lion’s Cinecolor outdoors | 
adventure-romance, “Red Stallion,” | 
will be held over for another week, 


it was announced by the theatre | 
officials. 


THE AMOROUS GYPSY 

“ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA.’ 

By William Shakespeare. Seaosd | 
by Guthrie McClintic. Presented | 
by and with Katharine Cornell. 
At the Martin Beck Theatre. 

Shakespeare’s “Antony and Cleo- 
patra” has long been a challenge 
—and a stumbling block—to act-! 
tresses. The temptress of the Nile 
continues to exert her fatal fas-' 
tination, as witness the most re-' 
ent presentation in New York, 
with Tallulah Bankhead for a five 
days’ run. Katharine Cornell will 
take more theatregoers under the 
"gypsy’s” spell. 
Historically, 





} 


“Antony and Cleo- 
patra” comes later than Shaw’s 
“Caesar and Cleopatra’; some 
four years after that earlier lover's 
death, shown in Shakespeare’s 
“Julius Caesar.” - Antony is more 
fightly bound in ( Yeopatra’s toils, 
wid in her embraces kisse »s the 
World away. Octavius Caesar, who 
Meanwhile has been winning the 
favor of the Romans, advances 
against Antony. His judgment 
Perverted, his resolution softened, 
by his love, Antony meets defeat 
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AWith suicide. Rather than be dis- 
Played in Caesar’s triumph, Cleo- 
Patra has an asp slipped into her 
Prison in a basket of figs, and 
Poisons herself. 
“Julius Caesar” is a. stirring 
lay of conflict in action. One 
meason for the hazard in present- 
mg “Antony and Cleopatra” is 
at much of the action is merely 
ld. The Greek device, of the 
Messenger relating what has oc- 
turred offstage, overworked. 
Jumerous short scenes, further- 
THEATER PARTIES 
All trade unions and fra 
ferna! organizations are re 
mauesied when planning theater 
parties to do so through Ber 


‘NIanager of the 
PHEATRICAI 
Phone Al 


fara Feinman, 
NEW LEADER 
DEPARIMEN' 
ranguin 4-4622. ‘New Leader 
Thectrical Department. 7 East 
5th Street. New York City 





| more 


| worth in the mortal world. 


Theatre Operator 








Salvatore V. Casolaro of the cinema 
Dante will continue its policy of 





Italian films by following the cur-, 


rent showing of the opera 
di Lammermoor.” 





more, give the play a jerky effect. 
With the cuts made necessary by 
our playing time, there are oc- 


|casions when two persons stand at 
| one side of the stage, exchange two 


short speeches—and the scene is 
done. 

There are more pace and power 
in the second half of the play, 
when—except for Antony’s operatic 
dying — the emotional tension in- 
creases, and the characters are 
fully shown. The many 
snatches grow into a goodly tak- 


|ing. In addition to the rich rolling 


rhythms of the verse, and the wide 
range of vivid imagery, there 
emerges—as from all great tragedy 
—a high sense of the dignity of 
man. The fears and the tearing 
passions are washed away by the 
hands of approaching death. And 


'that very defeat—man’s inevitable 


doom—is itself defeated by man’s 
acceptance, by the 


“Lucia | 


clear-headed | 


and courageous facing of the end, 


is a reassertion of human 
This 
“Antony and 


which 


catharsis is clear in 


Cleopatra.” 


This dignity and unflinching fac- | 


ing of doom is matched in the per- 


|formance. Katharine Cornell is an | 


|actress of sensitivity and power. 
Her growth has probably been im- 
| peded by unimaginative, plodalong 
' directing; but in herself she gives 
a rich portrait of Cleopatra, the 
passionate, spoiled Queen. Terma- 
| gant, temptress; fearful yet im- 
perious; cunning and cruel: but 
at the end, as she hugs the poison 
,to her bosom, quietly courageous, 
‘and every pang a queen. 

Godfrey Tearle seems to take 
the role of Anthony too lightly in 
its tippling start; but he gathers 
stature as an actor as Anthony 
degenerates as a man until 
there is equal manliness through 
the final moments of his redemp- 
tion. Two stand out among the 
other members of the large cast. 
Kent Smith gives a vivid perform- 
ance us Enobarbus, Antony’s fol- 


lower and friend. As Octavius 
Caesar, Ralph Clanton well sug- 


gests the clear-headed swift aciion, 
ihe drive and the ruthlesseness, 
that gave power to the twelve 
Caesars. Under the monotonous 
direction, the remaining males 
mouth their lines like minor Mau- 
rice Evanses. 

In spite of a disjointedness em- 
phasized by the prosaic direction, 


the present ‘Antony and _ Cleo- 
patra” has beauty and _ power. 
Katharine Cornell may well achieve 
a vtecord run, as the amorous 
gypsy of the Nile. é. T. 8; 
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Searching social Drama At Blackfriars 





> POWERFUL, MEANINGFUL ° 
PLAY 


“TRIAL BY FIRE.” By George H. 
Dunne, S.J. Presented by the 
Blackfriars’ Guild (320 we 57th 
Street, New York). 


There is searching, soul-searing 
drama in this “report” of an actual 
incident: on Christmas, 1945, in a 
California county, a house ex- 
ploded, the fire destroying the en- 
tire family—father, mother, young 
son, and baby daughter. It had 
been a happy family—proud, too, 
as the final nail in its own house 
was driven, and the future glowed 
ahead. But that glow turned into 
the fiery red of planned disaster— 
for the new home was “on the 
wrong side of the tracks.” The 
family was colored. 


Simply, this situation has been 
set onstage by Father Dunne. The 
forestage shows the court of the 
coroner’s inquest, with the wit- 
nesses: — relatives of the “dead; 
townsfolk who wanted the Negroes 
to keep “their place”; neighbors 
who had come to like the John- 
sons as decent humans. And as 
these begin their story, the stage 
presents. the scenes themselves: the 
happy firt day; the threatening 
visits; the hospital; the cemetery. 


A burning indignation rises in 
every man of good will who 
watches this story unfold; but it 
was written in love, 
pity. Simply and honestly—and 
skilfully—the play gathers power 
and poignancy. Behind the char- 
acters we can discern their mo- 
tives, so that they remain rounded 
humans. The two contrasted neigh- 
bor women make us smile as we 
also feel the pity.and pain in their 
hearts. We can recognize the fear 
behind the president of the town’s 
Negro Chamber of Commerce when 
he declares that he has never 
heard of threats. and the baffied 
feeling of the arson expert whose 
testimony that this explosion could 
not have been accidental is brushed 
aside. 

Perhaps the sharpest pang comes 


when the wondering and hurt 
three-year-old gir] comes home and 


asks “Daddy, am I _ a nigger? 
What’s a nigger?” Parents, how 
would you answer such a ques- 
tion? White parents, don’t smile 


in satisfaction that you don’t have 
to answer. The asking of that 
question condemns you. 


The solution of the problem is 


deftly handled, in a final scene 
that rises with 
tragic exaltation, when in the 


cemetery evil and " good take voice, | 
and the human meaning of the 
divine love’ and justice is driven | 
home. 

In “Trial by Fire,” 


Dunne has created a minor mas- | 


terpiece. But his theme is of major 


scope. It reaches into the oe 
of our social conscience, and 
mands a word beyond the jen 
the drama critic. 


It 
that our 


of | 


is my profound conviction 


American form of govern- | 


ment assures the greatest measure | 


of justice and of freedom now in 
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In Brooklyn 


| ROMANTIC STARS 
IN TENDER SCENE 





Alan Ladd and Dorothy Lamour in 
a scene from “Wild Harvest” at 
the Brooklyn Paramount. 








Dorothy McGuire-and Greg- 
ory Peck who star with John 
Garfield in Darry! Zanuck’s 
“Gentleman’s Agreement,” 
are shown in a tender scene 
from the picturization of 
Laura Z. Hobson’s beei-sell- 
ing novel, translated to the 
screen by playwright Moss 


Gotham Theatre’s “Name the ‘Red 
Stallion’ pony” contest, being run 
in conjunction with the current 
showing of Eagle Lion’s Cinecolor 
outdoors action-romance .“‘Red Stal- 
lion,” the names submitted thus 
far lean heavily toward the “Red” 
theme, it was announced today by 
the management of the Gotham 
Theatre. 


Most popular names in point of 








Hart. number of entries which have sug- 
gested them are: “Rusty,” “Red 

5 19 66 P “ ’ 
tun esta. Bide week wet, bol Blaze, Red Flame,” “Flame” and 


| “Reds kin.” One young: hopeful sub- 
mitted the name of “True Blue,” 
giving as his reason the chromatic 
comment: “because all red ponies 


ever, excuse the easy complacence | 
that says ‘the best is good enough | 
for me.” We have no standing in | 


the battle against corruption, in-| are trye-blue.” 
ae: gp Ay Ciena ie a! <a The contest, which runs wntil 
of the _ a i as gg Ise | | Dec. 17, may be entered simply by 
elles aM © os . addressing a postcard carrying 
making every effort to conquer | suggested ious tee ta Coan 
such evils as they leer amongst | Stallion” pony to the Gotham The- 
us, in our own land. “Trial by | atre, Broadway and 47th Street, 
Fire” is a probing dramatic re-| New York City. Person submitting 
minder of the essential human 


the name chosen by the judges will 
receive the pony 
gift. 


MESSMORE KENDALL 


dignity and worth, and the right 
to the pursuit of happiness, that 
are equal in us all. 


Trial by 


as an outright 





fire was a medieval 








method of testing guilt. The Ku ENTERTAINS MILITARY 

Klux Klan, the Vigilantes, are ORDER OF 

relics of a medieval darkness. In| LOYAL LEGION 
the “Trial by Fire” of 1945 in| _Messmore Kendall, president of 
California, it was the Negroes the Capitol Theatre, ‘and Comman- 
that came through spotless, and|der of the New York Chapter of 
ewe whites that bore the guilt | the Military Order of the Loyal 


These thoughts burn | Legion of the United States, enter- 
at the Black-| tained 125 members of the organi- 
friars’ re in a tense drama| zation at the Capitol Theatre on 
infused, I repeat, not with indig-| Monday evening, December Ist. 
nation A with love—and whieh | following a stated meeting which 
|in this Christmas season every| the commandery was holding at 
Mr. Kendall’s apartment atop the 
theatre. 

A supper for the group in the 
Kendall apartment followed the 


|“RED STALLION” CONTEST | meeting. Mr. Kendall and his dis- 
|AT GOTHAM THEATRE | tinguished guests adjourned to the 


| Capitol Theatre where .they wit- 
in in ever-| nessed the stage show headed by 
te the” Frank Sinatra. 


| through the pla y 


man of good will will respond to, 


| and every one should see. J.T.S. 


With entries pouring 
| increasing quantities 





Robert Hutton © Joyce Reynolds 
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with CECIL KELLAWAY ERNEST TRUEX 
Directed by Frederick De Cordova 
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To Counteract Soviet Propaganda 


The Socialist Courier, a monthly 
magazine, founded in Berlin some 26 
years ago, and appearing in New York 
since November, 1940, is the central 
organ of the Social Democratic Labor 
Party of Russia (Mensheviks). Since 
‘ie liberation of Europe, a new and 
ve.y numerous class of readers has 
emerged: the over 600,000 Soviet Rus- 
sians who have refused to return to 
their homeland and have remained in 
the DP camps of Germany, Austria and 
Italy. The Socialist Courier has become 
the most popular reading matter of 
these former Soviet workers, peasants, 
soldiers, officers, intellectuals who have 
“chosen freedom.” 

This enormous group of former Soviet 
citizens, the majority of them young 


From RAPHAEL ABRAMOVITCH 


men and women who have grown up 
since the Soviet Revolution and who 
have passed through the indoctrination 
of Communist propaganda, lost their 
former political orientation during and 
under the impact of the war. They 
are mostly disillusioned Communists, 
violently anti-Stalinist, and many of 
them were ready to accept collaboration 
with the Germans in order to rid them- 
selves of the Soviet regime (the so- 
called movement of General Vlassov). 
They are now in the grip of a mighty 
ideological and moral confusion. Mon- 
archist and Fascist organizations of the 
White Russians are trying to enlist 
them for their own purposes with some 
success. ‘ 

To counteract this propaganda and to 


help these confused Russians find the 
road to genuine democratic ideas is the 
task of. the Socialist and democratic 
press of the old political Russian emi- 
grants, especially that of The Socialist 
Courier. 

In order successfully to fulfill the 
important task of re-educating hundreds 
of thousands of these Soviet DP’s, we 
need much greater funds than our small 
group of Russian Social Democrats in 
the United States can possibly raise 
by itself. We need your assistance. On 
December 13th, at 8:30 p. m., our annual 
“tea” will be held in the auditorium of 
257 West 93rd Street, New York City. 
We would highly appreciate it if your 
readers could attend this tea, or make a 
contribution. 





SDF NEWS 


NATIONAL 


Newark, N. J.: Annual Debs Banquet, 
Sunday, January 25, W.C. Labor Lyceum. 
Speakers: Dr. Wm. E. Bohn, Fred Shul- 
man, August Claessens. ... Phila., Pa.: 
Membership meeting to plan organiza- 
tion drive with radio, large press ads, 
and. follow-up meeting, Sunday, Decem- 
ber 28, 8 p. m., at 415 S. 19th St... .. 
Boston, Mass.: August Claessens speaks 
at Dorchester Forum, Sunday, January 
18. Probably in Providence, R. I., that 
evening, also... . New Leaflet, four-page 
—‘‘What Do We Mean by Social Democ- 
racy?” Handy for distribution and mail- 
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Household Five Insurance 


‘1 per *1,000.00 


A deposit of 90 cents tor every $100 
worth of insurance ts cequired. 
This deposit is returnable whenever 
@ member withdraws 
* 

‘We are the only Co-operative 

Fire Insurance Society owned 

and operated by Workingmen. 


WORKMEN’S MUTUAL 
FIRE INSURANCE 
SOCIETY, Inc. 


a 
BRANCHES ALL OVER 
“ 

Apply te the Main Office 
227 EAST 84th STREET 
“NEW YORK CITY 
Tel.: REgent 4 - 2432 
Ask for booklet C-62 











ing (insertion in holiday mail). Send for 
quantity: S.D.F. National Office, 7 East 
15th St., New York 3, N. Y.... New 
Radio Talk by Esther Friedman is being 
recorded for use in various cities. 


NEW YORK CITY 


Andre Philip—noted French Socialist— 
speaks Tuesday, December 16, 8 p. m., at 


the Rand School. Auspices: the L.I.D., 
co-sponsors, Social Democratic Federa- 
tion and Socialist Party... . Victor 


Serge Memorial Meeting: Tuesday, De- 
cember 23, 8 p. m., Debs Auditorium, 
7 East 15th St. Speakers: Roger Bald- 
win, Algernon Lee, Norman Thomas, 
Angelica Balabanoff, Benjamin Gebiner, 
and others. Auspices: Social Democratic 
Federation, Socialis’ Party, Workmen’s 
Circle, and other organizations. ... Vie- 
tor Riesel: “American Labor Today,” 
Flatbush Unitarian Church, Beverly Rd. 
and East 19ht St., B’klyn. Friday, Dec. 
19, 8:30 p. m. Auspices: William Karlin 
Branch, S.D.F. . . . Bensonhurst Branch 
meeting and social Saturday, December 
13, at the home of Mr. and Mrs. Benjamin 
Shainblum, 1947 - 76th St., B’klyn.... 
Claessens East Bronx Branch: Meet 
Monday, December 15, 8:30 p. m., 862 
E. Tremont Ave., Bronx. ... Bronx 
County General Membership meeting: 
Saturday, December 20, 8:30 p. m., 862 
E. Tremont Ave. Refreshments. .< . 
Theatre Party: Thursday February 49, 
-Second Avenue Theatre. A new play.... 
Luncheon in honor of Israel Feinberg, 
Saturday, Dec. 20, 1 p. m., Hotel: St. 
George, B’klyn. Speakers: Judge Jacob 
Panken, Rose Schneiderman, Councilman 
Louis P. Goldberg, Benjamin Kaplan, 
and August Claessens. ... Coming Din- 
ners: to Max Schechter, January 15, 
Grand Concourse Plaza; to Serafino 
Romualdi, in March. ... Bazaar: S.D.F. 
and J.S.V., Women’s Committee in April. 
. . « Algernon Lee speaks over Station 
WEVD every Saturday evining at 9:30 


a. m. 
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THE CHOCOLATED LAXATIVE 





Ex-Lax acts gently, but thoroughly. Not too 


laxative! Its effectiveness and pleasant taste have 








made Ex-Lax America’s most popular laxative 


— the favorite of children as well as grown-ups. 


AT ALL DRUG STORES IN 10c AND 25c SIZES 


strong, not too mild — it’s the “Happy Medium” 
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As a precaution use only as directed 
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Palestine 


(Continued From Page One) 
rejected partition emphatically even 
after Zarapkin’s speech. But three 
weeks later they were once more dancing 
to the fiddle: “Partition is a constructive 
solution” (.‘!-Ittihad). 

Why did the Soviet Union disregard 
the opinion of 60,000,000 Moslem Arabs 
and try to gain the sympathies of 
8,000,000 Jews, dispersed over the West- 
ern world? Soviet foreign policy is much 
more adaptable and flexible now than 


twenty years ago. It is regrettable that 
Molotov’s appraisal of the political situa. 
tion in the Middle East is much more 
realistic than that of Bevin’s advisers, 
the young conservative disciples of 
Lawrence of Arabia. The Soviets would 
never have given umbrage to 60,000,000 
Arabs (whom they have been wooing 
for many years) if they were really 


convinced that the Palestine problem ig. | 


a major political issue in the Arab 
world. ’ 

The Arab governments, threatening a 
“holy war” in Cairo, Damascus and 
Lake Success, have no popular backing, 
They are elected, to be sure, but by a 
very small minority. There is so much 
discontent in these coifhtries that the 
Arab politicians try to divert it to 
Palestine, a maneuver which will not be 
successful. The lack of the most es. 
sential’ foodstuffs, the illitétaty and 
disease, these are the real, ‘unsolved 
problems of the Arab East. Most A'rabs 
are not opposed to the establishment of 
a Jewish’ state—not because they are 
friends of the Zionism—they . haven't 
even heard about it! They are interested 

* in only one problem: How to earn enough 
monéy to buy bread for the family 
tomorrow. 

Bevin is convinced that he has to ap- 
pease the Arab diplomats, in order to 
gain their sympathy. Bevin does not 
know that these diplomats represent 
nobody but themselves and a few feudal 
families. The whole Middle East is 
moving toward a grave social crisis; in 
the course of time the feudal diplomats 
will be swept away. 











Mikolajeyzk 


(Cuontimucd tiom «ag. weven) 
the Poles’ fight for freedom?” I asked. 
Mikolajezyk pondered. “What the 
Polish people need most of all, even 
more than food, is reassurance that 
they have not been forgotten, or sold 
out. They fear a settlement between 
East and West which will recognize as 
Soviet everything east of the Trieste- 
Stettin line, abandoning all of Eastern 
Europe as irretrievably lost. It is not 
enough to save Western Europe, now 
threatened by Soviet imperialism. 
Russia ‘must be forced to get out of 
Poland.” 

“My countrymen are also eager for 
news of the outside world. They want 
the truth, and the Western democracies 
can find ways of getting it to them, 
over the radio and otherwise.” 

“But most important of all, the 
Polish case should be brought up before 
the United Nations,” Mikolajezyk con- 
cluded. “If the United States were 


Interview 


don.inating any country as_ Soviet 
Russia is dominating Poland, you may 
be sure Molotov would insist on making 
it an issue in the UN. Is the USA 
afraid of taking the initiative, and 
making a move to redress a wrong done 
to my country?” 

“[ would like to warn the West 
against orle danger. The present genera: 
tion of Poles is impervious to Commue 
nist propaganda. But those who knew 


a’ better life, who have a Western 
orientation, will disappear if the 
present regime continues for many 


years. The new generation that grows 
up will know nothing of the pre-Com- 
munist past. Such a generation might 
be susceptible to propaganda which por- 
trays the Western democracies falsely, 
as the enemies of Poland. Today the 
Polish people are the friends of Amer- 
ica. Their children might become your 
enemies if they are abandoned to Soviet 


Russia.” 
eh | 





Send a Christmas Present for Democracy. 


GIVE SO THEY CAN LIVE THIS WINTER. Share 


your Christmas cheer with an 


overseas—one of the sick and hungry survivors of 


the concentration camps. 


French, German and other victims of the Nazis 


face a cheerless Christmas and a bitter winter. 


SEND A CARE FOOD PARCEL. 


Start a Marshall plan of your own. 


ily and send food directly or contribute for food 


and medicine. 


aid our allies for a better world. 


Spanish exiles, Austrian, 


This is a simple and direct way to 






unknown friend 


Now only $10. 


Adopt a fam- 
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; International Solidarity Committee : 
i 303 FOURTH AVENUE, ROOM 516, NEW YORK 1C, N. Y. ; 
; Israel Feinberg, Chairman Roy L. Reuther, Treasurer Phil Heller, Director i 
' 0 Send me the name and { 
i address of an anti-fascist ; P 
| and shipping instructions Name...... P 
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(Continued from Page Sixteen) 

4 seems to imply, is the cost of our open- 
ness of life and thought, the reason why 
Americans have to indulge in cults and 
hypocrisies to create meaningful bar- 
riers for themselves. Wolfe needs no 
special pleading, either, to convince us 
that such a life had its delights. The 
image of the dying Ben, rearing up on 
his bed in a last vision of “the room 
haunted with its. gray pageantry of 
cheap loves and“duli consciences,” is the 
quintessence of all of Wolfe’s images 
and polarities, Wolfe’s hypothetical bet- 


in the only event that could make a 
social unit of the crazy family. This is 
Wolfe’s finest sustained writing and the 
only convincing climax he ever achieved. 
> Mr. Herbert. J. Muller’s book on 
Wolfe in the “Makers of Modern Litera- 
ture” series, is a patch above earlier 
studies “by John Peale Bishop, Alfred 
Kazin, and Maxwell Geismar, but not 
so much, better that it doesn’t suffer 
from lack of the lively speculative 
sympathy of the last two. Mr. Muller j: 
of two minds: one mind judges Wolfe 
against absolute moral and literary 
standards and finds him as wanting as 
the other critics have. (“... no other 
important modern writer has appeared 
g0 often naive, extravagant, maudlin, 
ludicrous.”) The other mind seems to 
have one eye on the good critical jour- 
nals and one on the bad, mixing stand- 
ards ad lib. This mind can speak like 
the Saturday Review, taking Wolfe at 
his own estimate. (“His view of Amer- 
ica is far more realistic, complex. and 
jronic than was, say, Homer’s view of 
Greece.” Perhaps even Wolfe would 
have balked at that.) He even lapses 
into Wolfism himself. (‘His senses, his 
heart, his mind were filled with rich 
drowsy sensations of the unutterable 
familiarity of this strange world.) 
This mind has a sermon to preach that 
) spares nobody, not Melville, not Homer, 


Communists 


(Continued from Page Ten) 

she manipulates the concepts of socia)- 
ism and democracy. She uses all of 
these ideas purely as propaganda tools, 
and totally without regard to their 
meaning. She has succeeded thereby in 
carrying the militant spirit of rivalry 
among the yarious national states deep 
into the heart of Western Europe. The 
Marshall Plan .cannot come to life if 
Europe’s nations .compete with each 
other under. the guiding principle that 
each nation must, benefit at the expense 
7 of its neighbors. 


, % - ~ 


j ‘ 

I the United States gives any assist- 
ance to Germany, the Russians will im- 
Mediately organize political confusion 
and riots in France and Italy, in order 
to stop the Marshall Plan from becom- 
ing effective. And one cannot deny that 
they have, in recent months, been suc- 
cessful with these tactics in delaying 
the implementation of the Marshal] Plan 
beyond the date its authors had in mind. 


In all decisions which are made today 
for good or for evil lies the danger that 
they are final and can never be repealed 
o amended. There are historical situa- 
tions in which a single nation can create 
an entirely new distribution of power. 
Most definitely the misled and fanatical 
Germans who in 193° gave their vote 
to Hitler and Lis Third Reich did not 
tealize what consequences were to arise 
from their decision. In 1933 one could 
hear the words, “We have tried all 
other methods, let’s give the Nazis their 
thance. If they don’t fulfill their 
Promises, we will get rid of them as 
We have of ali the others.” 

And the same danger of finality of 
decision faces the world ‘in its attitude 
toward Communism. If today in any 
single country the people themselves 
decide in favor of Communism, the dan- 
Ser is that this decision can only be 
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ter self caught at its hypothetical best, 


|0n Thomas Wolfe 


Aididen, or Eliot, a sermon to the cultists. 


of all sorts, real and imaginary. It 
makes random digs at other American 
writers that are not real comparisons. 
It talks at length about the American 
“myth” without saying why there should 
be any such thing in the modern world, 
without defining this myth recognizably 
nor Wolfe’s relation to it. It makes free 
use of phrases like “on the whole, ... 
by and large, ... fairly enough, ... for 
the most part.” In other words, it 
temporizes, sometimes _ outrageously. 
The value of the book is that both of 
these minds function in the same critical 
act. The reader is left largely to judge 
for himself; he ig given a reasonably 
accurate synopsis of the latest dicta on 
Myth and Tradition; he is told, rightly, 
that the best writing is in Look Home- 
ward Angel; he is preached to about 
the virtues of philosophical naturalism, 
activism (“Today the very principle of 
activism is under attack.”) and the open 
mind—all admirable things in the right 
context—and must, finally, do his own 
critical work or leave the whole matter, 
like Mr, Muller, up in the air, for the 
Lord knows what complicated reasons. 


Scribner’s has reissued -Look Home- 
ward Angel in a handsome edition with 
big print, and illustrations by Douglas 
Gorsline which suggest that the bright- 
est and best of Eugene’s discoveries 
were in the line of female anatomy. 
(This isn’t quite fair; the other things, 
trains, graveyard, Negro shanties, wild 
youth, etc. are there.) I found the boek 
retained much of its perverse vitality. 
It is the offshoot, as Mr. Muller re- 
marks, of a culture that with its Shake- 
speare festivals and Stedman's Selec- 
tions took life loosely, deliberately. and 
fatalistically, with a pride in culture 
and a scepticism about its value that is 
at least better than the empty middle- 
class complacency whose 
haunts Edmund Wilson and E. B. White, 
sentimentalizing their criticism of life. 


in Germany 


corrected at the cost of great sacrifices. 
If the dangers for Europe are greater 
today than ever before, the opportun.ties 
‘for a change are also greater than they 
have ever been. We German Social 
Democrats say to the Communists, “We 
have nothing in common with you; what 
you call Socialism is not Socialism to 
us Europeans and Germans, but a bru- 
tal totalitarian state capitalism.” 


Communism is today the most dan- 
gerous negation of democracy. Commu- 
nism and any form of totalitarianism, 
any possibility of neo-Fascism, mean 
the suppression of the human personality. 
We are determined to fight for personal 
freedom and claim the right to find 
our way of living with political and 
personal freedom in Europe. As Euro- 
peans, as Germans, and as Social Demo- 
crats, we want to cooperate with the 
Western democracies, but we are not 
willing to accept foreign political pat- 
terns indiscriminately. 

The will to build a peaceful and co- 
operative Europe is still strong today 
in the hearts of the German working 
people. I hope that it will not be suf- 
focated in a continuation of the present 
misery. 





DEMIFORM 


@ If any further evidence were re- 
quired of the pernicious influence of 
Communism on our civilization, includ- 
ing language, it is now provided. The 
American Federation of Labor has 
launched a world-wide campaign te aid 
free labor against Communism, which is 
fine. But in reporting this project, the 
NY Times’ headline writer called it the 
“Deminform.” Thereupon the Times 
editorial writer protested agzinst this 
semantic corruption! 


nostalgia . 


Gertrude Stein’s America 


(Continued From Page Fifteen) 


and style’ and went on to say that 
‘most of what Miss Stein publishes 
nowadays must apparently remain ab- 
solutely unintelligible even -to a” sym- 
pathetic reader.” The delightful .Auto- 
biography of Alice B. Toklas appeared 
after Mr. Wilson’s appraisal, but with 
the exception of that work and some 
wonderful moments in Wars 1 Have 
Seen her productions made more and 
more relevant the Philistine’s charge of 
“absurdity.” One can sidetrack the charge 
best by emphasizing his own incom- 
petence, as even an enthusiastic reader 
like Thornton Wilder is forced to do 
with some’ of the baffling sections of 
Four in America. He passes on the job 
by saying wistfully, “The day will come 
when devoted readers of Miss Stein will 
furnish a lexicon of her locutions.” But, 
in the most common sense, one cannot 
“study” this book as he might study 
other difficult writers. Gertrude Stein’s 
obscurity comes fram her simplicity, 
not from complexity. She tried to -ex- 
press her thoughts about literature, 
painting, knowledge. history and peo- 
ple through the smallest vocabulary any 
writer has ever used. And where other 
writers elaborated and illustrated, she 
fell back upon a compulsive repetition 
in order to communicate her ideas. It 
is just as though she were a scientist 
striving to explain the entire universe 
in one equation. Her efforts in this di- 
rection were heroic and, of course, other 
writers could learn a great deal from 
her because they could take what they 
needed from her experiments with the 
basic vocabulary without going the 
whole way with her. She is the other 
side of Finnegan’s Wake: Joyce wanted 
to put everything in and Gertrude 
Stein wanted to leave everything out. 
She understood very well that art was 
concerned with fundamental, obvious 
experiences. If anything, she understood 
this too well and kept repeating it over 
and over and forgot about embodying 
the concept in concrete experiences. 

And yet it must mean something that 
there are few writers one wishes to 
enjoy more than Gertrude Stein. She 
brings out the highest degree of charity, 


perhaps in deference to her potential 
greatness or to the irresistible gaiety 
of such projects as Four In America 
which would make Henry James a gene- 
yal and Wilbur Wright a painter like 
Picasso. One creeps through the pages, 
always ready to say, “That’s rather 
nice,” or This looks like the beginning 
of something interesting.” It’s too bad 
that there is so little to gratify this - 
spontaneous friendliness. 

As a sample of the manner of this 
book, the last lines of the Henry James 
section will give a fair suggestion. “But 
some who do not say so do not say so. 
They say some do say that some some - 
one does or do. Do what there is or is 
not to do. Some do.” There are 221 
pages of this sort of thing and it is 
not quite-enough to remember that Ger- 
trude Stein thought the world had 
grown tired of “listening.” She must 
bear some of the blame for giving it 
little to hear. 

Naturally the existence of any writ- 
ing as clearly original as Gertrude 
Stein’s was exciting. She was bound to 
be “discovered,” but it seems that the 
seriousness with which she was taken 
confirmed her in a curious lightheaded- 
ness. She was a genuinely experimental 
writer and her eccentric style had 
superb possibilities which were united 
with great comic and narrative gifts, 
but one suspects that something in her 
temperament made her unable to take 
literature seriously. She fell in love 
with her vaguest notions and never 
stopred to question the significance of 
her most trivial fragments. Somewhere 
a fine beginning gesture became con- 
fused with a final greatness. Van 
Vechten reports that Gertrude Stein 
once answered a publisher by saying 
that it was to her “difficult” works that 
she owed her worldwide celebrity. How 
right she was. Her splendid intransi- 
gence made her famous and yet she was 
a writer to whom fortune was unkind. 
Her tragedy was that once she had es- 
tablished her brilliant technique the 
purpose of it sadly collapsed. As Alfred 
Kazin pointed out, she could help every- 
one except herself. 


Trath and the News 


(Continred from Page Eight) 
news freedom. When Woodrow Wilson 
went to Paris after World War 1, he 
carried with him a memorandum which 
called for free, cheap and open com- 
munications and would allow the trans- 
mission of news and other information 
without censorship or hindrance from 
any government. Newsmen at home and 
in Paris supported the President in 
this, but they got nowhere in the mad 
scramble for power. Americans fought 
courageously and incessantly to get the 
truth out of Nazi Germany and Com- 
munist Russia, and meanwhile they have 
supported every move, and _ initiated 
many themselves, to widen the areas for 
news freedom. Men like Kent Cooper, 
general manager of the Associated 
Press, and Hugh Bailie, president of the 
United Press, have battled for years for 
free and open transmission of news 
everywhere. The fight has been long and 
hard, and at times discouraging, but 
American journalists have never quit. 


Right now there are three things that 
American journalists can do: 


1. They can continue their efforts to 
get the news everywhere, and especially 
in Russia and its satellite states, and 
they can print the truth when they get it. 

2. Arthur Hays Sulzberger, the pub- 
lisher of The New York Times, has pro- 
posed that if the Soviet Union and its 
satellites insist on maintaining the Iron 
Curtain, we accept the fact and go on 
without them and do business on our 
side of the curtain with the people who 
want to be free. This would mean that 
we_would not exchange ideas beyond 
that curtain, nor exchange goods, nor 


do business with them of any kind. 
Thie would certainly upset the Con imu- 
nist scheme for world domination. In 
time it might bring the Soviet Union 
and its satellites to terms. 


3. In September our State Depart- 
ment proposed a treaty that is intended 
to “cover the earth with the truth” by 
guaranteeing the free flow of news 
among all peoples. American journalists 
should get behind it and support every 
effort to get the countries of the world 
to sign it. When the rest of the world 
has accepted it, the Soviet Union may 
be forced to do so. It will be a long 
fight. It might take a century or more. 
But it is a grand fight for a worthy 
purpose, 

Free to present the truth to our 
readers, American journalists should 
continue to fight for the same privilege 
for the less fortunate people of other 
countries. It is a battle they will enjoy, 
and it should be waged until the last 
vestige of tyranny over the mind of 
man has vanished from the earth. 
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Where the News Ends 


By William Henry Chamberlin 








Where Do We Go From London? 


HE London conference of Foreign Ministers on 

the German and Austrian peace treaties has not, 

during its first two weeks, revealed an incl» of 
progress from the deadlock which terminated the 
similar conference in Moscow. last spring. Molotov 
has been running true to form. He has been stalling 
and blocking, using the conference as a sounding- 
board for his anti-western propaganda and watching 
what his fifth column wrecking squads are able to 
accomplish in France and Italy. 

The French Foreign Minister, Georges Bidault, who 
now conveys the impression of being firmly on our 
side after the period when he was trying an impossible 
straddle between East and West, remarked that the 
conference was moving in circles, a process which, as 
he said, makes one sick. There is obviously no reason 
to expect a satisfactory agreement at London. And 
one sincerely hopes that this will mark the end of 
the dreary, time-wasting futility of deadlocked con- 
ferences in an atmosphere of increasing political and 
economic disintegration on the European continent. 

It is high time to pose the question: Where do we 
go from Londpn? Aad it is high time to decide firmly 
that we must go somewhere. It will be disastrous if 
we do not take the failure of the London conference 
as the signal to inaugurate a drastically new policy 
for those parts of Germany and Austria which we 
control. A continuation of the present do-nothing 
atmosphere of deadlock and uncertainty, of post- 
poning indispensable political: and economic reforms 
in the utopian hope that the Russians will somehow 
come along, will only play into the hands of Moscow. 

It was unfortunate that on the eve of the London 
conference stories began to come out of Washington 
to the effect that, even if this meeting failed to achieve 
positive results, we would not conclude a separate 
peace with the western zones of Germany. One of 
these stories, published by Joseph Harsch in the 
usually reliable Christian Scince Monitor, suggested 
that the reason for rejecting the separate peace idea 
was that we feared that an independent Western 
Germany might expand production undesirably and 
begin to trade with Russia. 

If this kind of thinking prevails in Washington, the 
prospects of European recovery must be considered 
very low indeed. Such a policy would be of the 
utmost propaganda value to the Soviet Union and to 
the German Communists, who could point to it as 
confirmation of their thesis that the “Anglo-American 
imperialists” wish to keep Germany down for reasons 
‘ of commercial rivalry. (To be sure, the Communist 
line in France and Poland is that America and Britain 
want to build up a dangerously strong Germany, But 
little matters like truth and consistency never worry 
the directors of the worldwide Communist propa- 
ganda drive.) 


* ~ . 


I; is certainly of paramount political importance to 
the United States to prevent any absorption of Ger- 
many by the Soviet Union, any new version of the 
Stalin-Hitler pact. It is of equal economic importance 
to break the logjams in the German industrial set-up 
and get German factories and mines producing as 
much as possible, as fast as possible, for the benefit 
both of the Germans themselves and of the other 
European peoples. 

It is sheer absurdity for European countries to come 
to the United States for ships, rolling-stock, tractors, 
fertilizer which could easily be produced in German 
factories. Our stake in European recovery is large 
enough to make it necessary that we assume burdens 
and make sacrifices. But there is no reason to make 
these burdens and sacrifices greater than is economi- 
cally necessary. Congress will vote appropriations 
for the Marshall Plan more surely and more willingly 
if it sees that all the industrial resources of Western 
Europe, including Germany, are being brought into 
play as quickly and completely as possible on a self- 
help-basis. 

If we wish to integrate Germany (including ulti- 
mately the part which is now being oppressed and 
pillaged under Soviet tyranny) with Western Europe, 





this, I submit, is a brief outline of indispensable meas- 
ures for achieving this end: 

First, after merging the French zone with the British 
and American, make Frankfort the capital of the new 
state and permit the Germans to elect’ a national 
parliament. Make it clear that there is no intention 
or desire to divide Germany permanently, but that 
the Soviet attitude makes it impossible to hold free 
elections in the Soviet zone at the present time. Make 
it clear that we do not accept as final the Oder-Neisse 
frontier. Z 

Declare a state of peace with this Germany and 
reduce Military Government to purely advisory func- 
tions. Make it clear that western troops will remain 
in Germany only as long as, and, because, Soviet 
troops are in the eastern part of the country. Stop 











immediately the functioning of foreign courts on’ 
German. soil and clumsy, heavy-handed. Military’ 
Government interference with denazification, educa.” 
tion and economic life. : Abolish the unsound “level” 
of industry” idea, draw up a short list of specific war 
industries which will not be permitted and not only 
allow but encourage the Germans to go the limit on 7 
production of everything else. 

Invite the new German Government to take part, - 
on the basis of full equality, in discussions of the 
Marshall Plan and make «immediately sufficient ad. | 
vances of foreign exchange to make possible currency { 
stabilization and a resumption of normal Germain ’ 
exports. Eliminate the iron curtain which military ” 
occupation has thrown around Germany and encourage 
the widest and fullest contact between German in- 
tellectuals, trade unions, religious leaders and like. | 
minded individuals and groups in western countries, 

It is my belief that the inauguration of such a 
program would very quickly bring about an almost 
miraculous change for the better in the dreary, hope- 
less atmosphere that has been characteristic of Ger. 
many since the occupation. What could the Soviet 
authorities oppose to such a program, whieh: would. 
make in deeds, not in words, for the restoration of 
civilized democratic conditions of life in Germany? 4 
Nothing but terror, which would become increasingly *, 
revolting, and propaganda, which would become in- 7 
creasingly ridiculous and unreal as legitimate German 4 
grievances against the vindictive and vacillating as-.4 
pects of western occupation policy would vanish. . 








An Editorial— 


Right to Anonymity 


E believe in freedom of speech even for our 
opponents. But in the market-place of ideas, 


° as of food and drugs, goods should be cor- 


rectly labeled, as well as their manufacturers. The 
public has a right to know what it is swallowing 
mentally as well as physically. 

In his crusade for pitiless publicity for all political 
organizations Morris Ernst has made a positive con- 
tribution toward weeding out the enemies of democ- 
racy who insist on anonymity. Mr, Ernst is convinced 
that legislation can be framed which will force Com- 
munists and Fascists out into the open without in- 
juring the civil liberties of organizations that have no 
reason to operate under cover. 

The short list of questionable organizations pub- 
lished by Attorney General Clark does not carry us 
very far. Most of the groups here singled out are 
well known as Communist or Fascist outfits. Inform- 
ing the country that hhe Communist Party, the Ku 
Klux Klan and the Columbians are anti-democratic 
does not add greatly to the public understanding. The 
dangerous and deceptive borderline organizations are 
not mentioned and are still at liberty to carry on 
business at their old Stands, or to take uew names, 
Innocents are still being taken in by them. 

The Attorney General is careful to emphasize the 
fact that mere membership in an innovent-seeming 
society is not proof of anyone’s guilt. Since the names 
of distinguished citizens appear upon their letter- 
heads and sponsor lists, a wayfaring person is not 
to be condemned for taking the lure. The Attorney 
General has done little to end this sort of thing. The 
sort of publicity which Mr. Ernst proposes would 
do a lot. 

Enforced publicity as a corrective has been tried 
in other fields. Lobbyists are supposed to be brought 
into the open. The LaFollette Civil Right: Committee 
revealed the anti-union activities of certain corpora- 
tions. Under the Taft-Hartley Act, trade unions are 
required to reveal their financial resources. It is a 
technique with which we have had experience. But 
a law to accomplish the purpose which advocates of 
cavil liberties have in mind must be general in its 
terms. It would have to cover the many innocent as 
well as the few who are guilty. Here is where the 
difficulty arises. Mr. Ernst volunteers to raw up the 
required legislation. What is he waiting for? 





Poor Publicity 


AST YEAR the National Association of Manu- 
L. facturers adopted what, for the \ AM, was a 
“liberal” program. Its president described it 

as “an about-face.” Whatever its contradictions, that 
statement showed a disposition in the direction of 
reasonable understanding with the trade unions and 
the general public. In The New Leader of December 
14, 1946, we welcomed “the signs of a compromising 


and cooperative spirit,” however slight. 
At its national convention this year the \AM speaks 
Gone are 


in different tones and to different purpose. 








\ 

the interest in public welfare and the disposition to 
listen to the common people of the :country. The 
12-point program to deal with inflation is so full of 
contradictions that one wonders how a powerful 
organization with expert advisers in its service | 
could have had the effrontery to offer it to the 
public. Taxes are to be reduced, the federalt budget™ 
decreased, and at the same time the national debt is 
to be paid off. Labor leaders are asked to forego 
demands for increases in wages, stoekholders’ are to 
receive less in the way of dividends. But there is no 
suggestion that the profits remaining in the hands of 
management are to be limited or that there is to be 
any public control of them. 


What this means is that the NAM is consciously 
attempting to return to the uncontrolled era of the 
robber barons. This intent is made doubly clear in# 
an enormously expensive national campaign of news-_ 
paper advertising. The scripts produced by the NAM’s 
publicity agents are really something for the book. 
The nation is expensively enlightened by such sens * 
tences as: -“ Sihigh prices: do not cause inflation. . . .~ 
lafiation causes high prices.” Inflated nonsense could 
hardly go beyond this! 


There is probably nothing dangerous about this sort 
of unenlightened reaction. It makes so little pretense 
of interest in the public welfare that its influence must 
be very limited. But—really—great industrialists like 4 
those assembled in the NAM convention should have 
more understanding of the principles of advertising. 
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